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“HOUSEWARMING,” by Douglass Crockwell, Number 84 in the series “Home Life in America.” 


Dicer belongs...enjoy it 


Tn this home-loving land of ours . . . in this America of kindli- 
ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance . . . perhaps no 
beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. 

For beer and ale are the kinds of beverages Americans like. 
They belong—to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible 
moderation. And our right to enjoy them, this too belongs—to 


our own American heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 














BEST ...in 


It’s competition that brings out the 
best in trucks, too! 


The best truck, naturally, is one that 
gives the most for your money! In 
every weight class... that’s a Dodge 
“Job-Rated”’ truck! 


Take a good look at the four “best 
sellers” in the truck field. No other 
single truck offers all of these Dodge 
features and advantages: 


Famous Dodge L-Head Engines, “‘-Job- 
Rated” for the right combination of 
power and economy e Valve Seat Inserts 
Tesist wear, reduce grinding e Pre-fitted 
Main Bearings for long life, low up- 
keep costs e Full-Pressure Lubrication. . . 
full crankcase ventilation... full-length 
cylinder cooling .. . for better perform- 
ance, longer life. 


RANGING FROM 
4,250 LBS. TO 
23,000 LBS. G.V.W. 


HAM BOXING TOURNANIEN 


&& 





every weight class! 


CHASSIS 


Super-Friction Clutches, with extra large 
frictional area, for smooth action and 
long life e Rugged 3-, 4- or 5-Speed 
Transmissions . . . “‘-Job-Rated’’ for the 
load ... with carburized gears, heat- 
treated shafts, antifriction bearings e 
Cross-Type Steering for simplified park- 
ing, for easier handling, and for much 
shorter turning « Powerful “Job-Rated” 
Brakes with Cyclebonded lining (no 
rivets) for longer life. 


CABS 


“Pilot-House” Cabs with vent wings and 
rear quarter windows . . . unmatched 
for safety, comfort and vision. Extra- 


wide, high windshield—890 square 
inches e “Air-O-Ride’”’ Seats, with 7 
full inches of seat adjustment « All- 
Weather Ventilation . . . engineered for 
maximum comfort and safety. 


And yet, with all these advantages, 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” trucks are still 
priced with the lowest. 


That’s why, from half-ton pick-ups 
to load-lugging tractors, Dodge ‘*-Job- 
Rated” trucks are the 

best in their weight C 
class. They’re the (Priced 
best values, too! Why with the 
not see your Dodge Lowest 
dealer now? 


For the good of your business... switch to 


DODGE $ob-Rated’ TRUCKS 


DIFFERENT CHASSIS MODELS 
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News within the News 





BREAKING UP BIG BUSINESS—Representative Emanuel Celler, chairman of the 
House subcommittee on monopoly power, gives his views on dealing with large 
concentrations in U.S. industry. This is the second in a series of U.S. News «& 
World Report interviews on “Is Big Business Useful?” 0... eeeeeeeeees P. 28 


FACT-FINDING ON STEEL—Here is the full text of the conclusions in the Report 
of the President's fact-finding board on steel. It suggests a possible pattern on 
wages, pensions, insurance, and disability benefits for all industry............ P. 37 


ROUNDS OF RAISES END............ PT 
You may benefit in lower prices if present 
indications about the fourth round pan 
out. Signs all point to an era of stable 
wages, to an end of vearly increases in 
pay-roll costs. There’s a shift to pensions, 
other benefits in union-management ne- 
gotiations. Mere leeway to cut prices is 
the likely result. 


SHIFT IN WAGE THEORY............ Pots 
Britain’s late Lord Keynes, author of the 
economic gospel from which most New 
Deal theory was taken, suddenly is be- 
ing reinterpreted. In the steel fact-finding 
board report, the basic Keynesian theory 
on wages is translated to mean that they 
don’t have to be pushed up during re- 
cession after all. 


IF DOLLARS, POUNDS MERGE....P. 14 
Experts on both sides of the Atlantic are 
toying with an idea of merging the U. S. 
dollar and the British pound as a means 
of solving Britain’s crisis. What might 
happen is shown in this article. After 
enormous complications, the end _ result 
probably would mean a new nation, 
combining U.S., Britain and Western 
Europe. 


WHAT WORRIES PEOPLE MOST....P. 16 
Personal problems are still uppermost in 
people’s minds even in the atomic age. 
A world survey shows that the big wor- 
ries are being left to statesmen. People, 
for the most part, don’t understand inter- 
national questions and are more interested 
in their own budgets and jobs. 


NEW RULES FOR Gi STUDENTS....P. 19 
Millions of veterans are to find new rules 
to worry about as they go back to school. 
Many will lose their GI benefits. Those 
taking “hobby courses” will be on the 
spot. So will many graduate students. 
This article shows who is affected. 


CURES FOR OLD-AGE ILLS.......... P. 20 
Proof that a new drug, cortisone. is to 
provide a cure for millions of arthritics 
has set off a hunt for ways to use hor- 
mones to stop heart diseases, cancer, 
other disorders. Knotty problems remain. 
But scientists are excited over prospects 
for solving mysteries of diseases of old age. 
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Progress in fighting DIABETES 











What medical science is doing.:: 


Great advances have been made in controlling dia- 
betes. The discovery of insulin in 1921 has led to a much 
greater life expectancy for the average diabetic today. 
For example, at age 40, the expectancy is more than 
twice what it was before insulin was developed. 

Medical science is still on the march. It has developed 
different types of insulin. Some are quick acting with a 
short term of effectiveness, while others are slower acting 
but longer lasting. Recent research gives hope that there 




























soon will be available a single insulin that combines both 
the rapid and more lasting effects. In many cases, this 
would mean better contro! of the disease. 
- In addition, it has been discovered that diabetes can 
‘ be produced experimentally with a substance called a/- 
: ‘ : : loxan, as well as by other means. This may shed new light 
iia One of the final steps in the extraction of at on how and why the disease develops. Various studies, 
‘lorence purified insulin from er glands. Here including research with radioactive isotopes, also offer 
ty a . saieeen af agen 7 senna Lierainel " is hope for important advances in the treatment, and 
, later adjusted to meet dosage requirements of perhaps the prevention, of diabetes. f 
individual patients. 
or 
NAGON 
difor 
Editor 
wm. What you can do..: 
den Recent surveys indicate that in addition to the million 
known diabetics, another million people in our country 
have diabetes and are unaware of it. So it is wise for 
everyone to keep alert for these warning signals— 
—_ excessive thirst, hunger, or urination, continual fatigue, 
e and or loss of weight. It is important to see a doctor at once 
r East if any of these conditions appear. 
sie Doctors recommend that everyone have an annual 
physical examination, including tests for diabetes. These 
tests are especially important for those who have dia- 4 
betes in the family, those who are overweight, and those B, a 
past 40 years of age. me Dich US ithiaovra 
Diabetes is a condition in which the body is unable to - a 
utilize properly the sugars and starches in food. While 
“gy there is as yet no cure, modern medicine can generally : ? 
contro! it through insulin, diet, and exercise. By follow- Making one of the tests for diabetes. Chem- 





: ; ; : ‘ icals are added to a sample of blood. The 
ing the doctor’s advice about keeping these three factors F / 


in proper balance, it is usually possible for the diabetic 
to live a practically normal life. 


resulting changes in color help to indicate the 
level of sugar in the blood. A high level may 











1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





: signify diabetes. , 
p 
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smarter than 


me? 





BA... than one embattled mor- 


tal is beginning to worry—and no 
wonder. 

Those brainy new machines that 
“think like man” sound so blame 
superior. They can solve, with light- 
ning speed, problems that would 
take ordinary beings a lifetime. 
They even have a perfect “memory” 
to make us folks feel measly. 


But it seems that the human 
mind is not outmoded, after all. 
Science now admits that old-fash- 





are machines 
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ioned gray matter beats any new- as life—running the show. Who 
fangled machine. Clever as these else, of course, but the Comptometer 
mechanical wizards come—they operator? We’ve yet to see the equal 
have only the I.Q. of a worm. of that keen head and those trained 
Personally, we’re happy to help hands, for teaching a smart ma- 
spread the word, because we’ve chine the answers! 
always held that people are here Comptometer (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
to stay. Sure, we make machines, too Adding-Calculating Machines, made 


—Comptometer Adding-Calculating only by Felt & Tarrant Manufac- 
Machines. And when it comes to turing Co., Chicago, Ill., are sold 
figures, they’re smart as a whip. exclusively by its Comptometer 

The real whizz, though, still sits Division, 1726 N. Paulina Street, 
right behind them—big and bright Chicago 22, Ill. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Tomorrow 


Reg. U.S Pat. Off 


Before worrying too much about new scares, just think back to old ones: 

War: That's forgotten. Tax increase: Not a chance. Taxes may be cut. 
More controls: No, they're coming off. Taft-Hartley repeal: It's out. 

Depression: Business is picking up instead. Wage rise: Government now 
opposes, not supports. Big strikes: Improbable on a prolonged basis. 

Labor to rule: It doesn't, in Congress. Britain blowup: She won't. 

That leaves pensions to worry about. They're worth worrying about, but not 
quite with the same intensity of some worries now faded. In fact, the breaks 
for businessmen haven't been so bad in recent months. 























Steel strike of long duration remains improbable. 

Strike for a 10-cent wage increase might be popular with workers. 

A strike to get a maximum of 10-cents-an-hour worth of protection if ill, 
or if wanting to retire 20 or 30 years from now, provided you live that long, 
doesn't generate quite the same enthusiasm. 

Steel strike, if called now, would be over an item of 1.75 cents an hour. 

Strikes this year aren't paying off so well. The easy money is past. 

Remember this: Importance of fact-finding report in steel is mainly in its 
signal that Government won't back demands for wage-rate rises in a fourth round. 
Whole Government attitude toward wage rises is shifting. 











As to the developing issue over old-age pensions, social insurance: 


Security is No. 1 objective of people. That seems true everywhere. 

Old-age pensions, aid in time of sickness will grow as a result. People 
have the votes and sooner or later will try hard to get what they want. 

Security can be sought through Government plans or company plans, or both. 

Keep that in mind. Fact finders in steel argue that, since Government is not 
now giving enough security, private industry must. They want what maximum of 4 
cents an hour will buy in way of sickness benefits, life insurance; what 6 cents 
will buy in way of old-age pensions. Pension goal is set at $100 a month as a 
total from Government and private plans combined. 








Here's the point: Congress in 1950 plans to step up federal benefits. 


ho Employers face this issue: Prod Congress to speed approval of a higher 

ler level of federal benefits to ease pressure for company plans. Or battle it out 
1a on a company-by-company basis, with more emphasis on private pensions. 

ed Workers, from Government, now look forward to average check of $26 a month 
a on retiring at age 65. Congress, next year, plans to raise average to $45. 


Married man, 20 years' service, earning $200 a month average, would get $99. That 
i.) is about what fact finders recommend as a goal on monthly old-age pensions. 


de Tax to support federal old-age insurance is to rise to 1.5 per cent each on 
c- the employer and employe next January 1, then to 2 per cent each in 1951. 
ld Under Government insurance: Workers contribute. Direct cost to employer 
vd would be set at about 2 cents an hour for 10 years. Full reserves are not set 
t, up the way private companies would be forced to set them up. If going gets 
tough, Government always can inflate currency to pay its dollar obligations. 
(over) 
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Inflation since 1940 has cut about 40 cents out of each 1940 pension dollar. 

But: That's the road to the welfare state and maybe employers prefer to 
bargain over private welfare plans of their own as main Source of security. 
Right now it looks as if they would face both bigger private and public plans. 
Board in steel is hinting that employers can ease private-plan pressures if the 
public plan is expanded and liberalized along lines now contemplated. 





Big labor leaders, actually, appear to be over a barrel at the moment. 

Philip Murray, if he strikes steel, will cut off weekly pay checks for the 
workers in order to try to get them pie-in-the-sky social benefits. He now is 
blocked from asking for pay rises that mean something in the grocery store. 

John L. Lewis, if he strikes in coal, is caught two ways. An injunction 
can be used to bring him up short. Resumption of full royalty payments into the 
welfare fund and of payments to miners out of it would be poStponed indefinitely. 

Walter Reuther, in autos, can't very well demand more than Murray gets in 
Steel. That limits him to pensions. Pensions aren't much of a strike issue. 

Then, for all labor leaders: Influence of Government, powerful, is on the 
Side of wage-rate stability at this time, against wage raises for the big indus- 
tries. Rounds of wage increases are opposed. You get an outline of the new 
Government line for wages on pages ll, 57 and 62. ‘ 











Industry-wide bargaining is opposed now by Government, too. N 
Company-by-company bargaining,- settlements are favored instead. 








Price cuts may heip all, wage rises go to a selected few. 

Earnings of one year no longer are regarded officially as a basis upon 
which to rest wage demands that will apply to the next year. 

Stockholders are publicly recognized as having some rights. 

There's a definite shift in the whole official philosophy as it relates to 
wages, to bargaining, to union demands, and employers should be aware of it. 





Britain's chances to ride along without crisis are looking up some. 
Britain is feeling the pickup in U.S. business. Raw materials are being 
bought again in bigger quantities. Dollar drain is eased as bills are paid. 
The British, too, got some tangible benefits from recent conferences. 
They're to get substantial numbers of dollars from one source or another. 
Britain, even so, faces no alternative to eventual devaluation unless she 
uses most of the devices and controls that Hitler used in Germany to channel 
his trade. Britain might be able to outsmart prewar Germany in that regard. 
U.S., however, opposes multiple currencies, strong-arm methods to control 
markets, other devices that Britain might like to experiment with on a bigger 
scale. Price of things the British are getting probably is currency revision, 
some shift of policies toward freer trade, not toward more rigid controls. 








Business sentiment in U.S. still is more pessimistic than business facts. 

Business, actually, is good and growing somewhat better. 

Income level is holding high. Employment is higher. Trade volume in 
physical units is near record levels. Production in many lines appears still to 
be running under consumption. Construction is holding well. 

Outlook is for further improvement in fourth quarter, 1949, for high-level 
activity through much of first quarter, 1950, then maybe some adjustment before 
trends again move up. Basic trends appear optimistic, not pessimistic. 

















Revival signs are bobbing up all over. Price cuts are fewer. Steaks are 
edging back toward $1 a pound. Foods aren't reacting as officially expected. 
Clothing is in heavier demand at stable prices. New cars keep selling. Housing 
Starts promise to break records. People remain in a spending mood. Refunds of 
2.8 billion dollars to veterans in early 1950 may be dynamite. 
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SEEING: You see the mileage pile up on your 
speedometer while your LEE Super DeLuxe 
tires stay looking like new. 


HEARING: How silently they run! Yet trac- 
tion and non-skid efficiency of LEE Super 
DeLuxe tires are amazing. 





Your senses tell you! LEE Super DeLuxe Tires aré superb 





FEELING: How resiliently comfortable these 
LEE Super DeLuxe tires are...and safe... 
curves and weather-slicked straightaway pass 
unnoticed. Relaxed and tire-care free, you drive 
the highways gently . . . little or no vibration 
... on LEE Super DeLuxe tires. 


Cold Rubber Toughened with Philblack-O 


LEE Cold Rubber treads toughened with 
Philblack-O deliver sensational mileage on 
LEE Super DeLuxe passenger car tires. Their 
specially designed tread patterns give you 
safety and quiet running. And from the care- 
fully engineered cushion construction through- 
out you get the comfortable riding qualities 
for which these new LEE Super DeLuxe tires 
are already famous. 


HISPEED| Phillips 
ATLANTIC aS (66) 











New England to the 


Florida Keys 
THE ATLANTIC 


Ohio and Michigan Mid-West States 


REFINING CO. HICKOK OIL CORP. 
i-8 


PHILLIPS SIGNAL OIL CO 
Hi-Speed Stations 


and Dealers Stations and Dealers 


Stations and Dealers 





Republic Rubber Division.. 


LEE Super DeLuxe passenger car tires are 
doubly guaranteed: (1) 15 months against all 
road hazards; (2) for life against defective 
material and workmanship. These guarantees 
will be honored by any of the 19,000 LEE 
dealers . . . coast to coast... wherever you see 
any of the insignia reproduced below. There, 
sincere and expert service is 


‘ LEE 
yours for the asking. Doutle-leife 
Just stop anywhere you see the LEE Tire signs. RAYON Cope 








Pacific Coast Statea 


PETROLEUM CO. Stations and Dealers 








LEE 





LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Industrial Rubber Products...Youngstown, Ohio 
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with no time limit on their 


A marvelous gift your best 
customers and potential big 


dex flips back to page on 
which to enter phone num- 
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HOW 


BUSINESS 
GIFTS 


pay AG 
ENDS 


These are the pencils that 
write big business. As busi- 
ness gifts, they will book 
more business for you more 
often—pay you big divi- 
dends over and over again 
in new sales, repeat orders! 
These are the famous pen- 
cils that give trouble-free, 
easier writing, because they 
have the “Grip-Tite” tips 
that won’t let leads wobble, 


With your name or slo- 
gan imprinted, ““Autopoint” 
pencils are good will build- 
ers...dependable salesmen 


working hours. In beauti- 
ful styles and finishes, they 
are priced to fit your budget 
too. Send coupon for cata- 
log and quantity prices. 





INSTANT ACTION 
*“AUTOPOINT” 
INDEX 


business prospects will ap- 
preciate. Alphabetical in- 


Handsomely finished in 


prospects reminded.” Mail 


TRACE MARK 


BETTER PENCILS 


“‘Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 


Autopoint Company 

Dept. USN-9, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Iilinois 
Please send me catalog and quantity prices on 
D “Autopoint” Imprinted Pencils 


0 “Autopoint” Imprinted Instant Action In- 
dex and other Imprinted Business Gifts 


DCO Lon =. apc cGuiioned seeee caer sness ° 
Company Name........ eeapedcceccee eocccces 
Street Address........+.: rate bial e tence kedbecewe 


















—__.. he March of the News 


HE NEW DEAL was roaring toward high 

tide in 1934. So many Democrats were 
jammed into the Senate after elections 
that year that an extra row of desks had 
to be crowded into the back of the cham- 
ber to take care of them. Harry Truman, 
a Senator from Missouri, had desk num- 
ber 93 in the back row. Sherman Minton, 
a Senator from Indiana, had desk 92. 

A close friendship developed between 
the two men. Both of them stuck pretty 
close to the New Deal line in their voting. 
Senator Minton did so with almost no 
variation. A fight-to cut utility rates in his 
State had helped him to win election. The 
New Deal was popular. He voted with 
President Roosevelt on the plan to en- 
large the Supreme Court, an issue that 
split the Democratic Party wide open. In 
a single term, Mr. Minton won the title of 





at 


-Acme 


JUDGE SHERMAN MINTON 
... desk No. 92 


party whip, and the job of rounding up 
other Senators to vote for the New Deal. 

But six years later, the Senator from 
Indiana was washed out on the election 
tides, victim of a Republican crosscurrent 
in his home State. Mr. Roosevelt chose 
him as a White House assistant, gave h m 
fleeting concideration for the Vice Presi- 
dency, then put ii..n on the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeais. He became 
Judge Minton. 

The occupant of desk number 93 man- 
aged to remain as Senator Truman and go 
on to become Vice President in 1944. 
The natural course of events moved him 
into the White House. But certain lasting 
colors had been fixed in the pattern of 
friendship that was set during those six 
years of sitting with Senator Minton in the 
back row of the Senate. 

Associate Justice Wiley Rutledge, gen- 
erally acclaimed as an able jurist, passed 
from the Supreme Court. President Tru- 
man set about finding a successor. Many 
names were proposed. Some said the new 





jurist should be a Catholic; it had beep 
almost 75 years since the Court had 
been without one of that faith. Some said 
the new member should be a Republican, 
Since 1946 there has been only one Re. 
publican on the Court. 

The President chose Judge Minton, a 
Protestant and a Democrat, leaving the 
Court minus a Catholic and with only 
one Republican. In looking over the rec. 
ord of the new justice, Mr. Truman found 
that most lawyers regard him as a “lib- 
eral,” with a marked tendency toward 
upholding civil rights and opposing mo- 
nopolies. He had written decisions hold- 
ing that the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
had offered inducements to gasoline cus- 
tomers and that the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Co. had violated the anti- 
trust laws. 

A proximity to greatness has aflected 
Judge Minton’s career at several points 
along the way to the Supreme Court. He 
was the son of a poor farmer, worked in 
a packing plant, waited on tables at the 
University of Indiana. But he was a class- 
mate of the late Wendell Willkie and of 
Paul V. McNutt. Mr. McNutt, as Demo- 
cratic Governor, supported Mr. Minton 
in his race for the Senate in 1934 and 
he won. 

Again, when he went on to Yale ona 
scholarship as a graduate law student, 
Mr. Minton argued with the late William 
Howard Taft over the interpretation of a 
point of law. Mr. Taft concluded the 
argument by telling him that, if he did 
not like the way the law was interpreted, 
he would have to get on the Supreme 
Court to have it changed. 

Now, by the grace of his onetime 
proximity to seat number 93 in the hack 
row of the Senate, he will be in a position 
to do so. 






Fy EPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS are argu- 
ta ing whether one congressional seat i, 
makes an election trend. Republicans say 


it might; Democrats say “no.” ng 

The seat, in a Pennsylvania district, ai 
was won by Robert Coffev, Jr., a Demo- ton 
c-aiic war hero, in 1948. He was killed in cha 
the crash of a jet plane last spring. His E 
mother, who was working in a department me! 
store when nominated, was the new tim 
Democratic candidate. The Republican rect 
opponent was John P. Saylor, a 'awyer eac! 
and former Navy lieutenant. t 

Mrs. Coffey favored repeal of the Taft- pri 


Hartley Act and had the strong support 
of labor. Mr. Savlor said the “Fair Deal” 
was not fair. The Republicans had a 
registered majority in the three counties 
of the district of 7,100. Mr. Saylor won 
by about 12,000 votes. And each party is 
trying to prove that the result means a 
great deal, or nothing, so far as the out- 
come in 1950 is concerned. 
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Qrick change atist 


Hundreds of thousands are now enjoy- 
ing RCA’s thrilling new way of playing 
records ... they marvel at its wonderful 
tone... and the speed with which it 
changes records. 

Prolonged research is behind this achieve- 
ment, research which sought —for the first 
time in 80 years of phonograph history—a 
record and automatic player designed for 
each other. 

evolutionary is its record-changing 
principle, with mechanism inside the 





central spindle post on which records 
are so easily stacked. Result: a simpli- 
fied machine, that changes records in 
5 seconds. 


Remarkable, too, are the new records— 
only 6% inches in diameter—yet giving as 
much playing time as conventional 12-inch 
records. Unbreakable, these compact vinyl 
plastic discs use only the distortion-free 
“quality zone”... for unbelievable beauty 
of tone. 


Value of the research behind RCA’s 





World’s fastest automatic changer —in RCA 45 rpm system — 


changes records in 5 seconds. 


45 rpm system—which was started 11 
years ago at RCA Laboratories—is seen 
in the instant acceptance, by the public, 
of this better way of playing records. 
Music lovers may now have both the 45 
rpm system, and the conventional “78.” 
* co a 

Development of an entirely new record- 
playing principle is just one of hyndreds of 
ways in which RCA research works for you. 
Leadership in science and engineering adds 
value beyond price to any product of RCA, 
or RCA Victor. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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¢ Your plants benefit by Texaco’s firsthand will 

experience with thousands of cost-cutting vidt 
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Your plants get the right Texaco lubricants in i 


the right quantities, in the right places, at the 


right times. 
e Result: greater output, lower unit costs. 


Texaco is preferred by major industries — For 
example: more stationary Diesel Horsepower 
in the U.S. is lubricated with Texaco Ursa Oils 
than with any other brand. 


Branded OIL e Call or write the nearest of the more 


with an than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing 


ENGINEERING DEGREE! Plants or The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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More than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in all 48 States — to serve all your plants. 
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STABLE PAY MAY LOWER PRICES: 
ROUNDS OF RAISES AT A HALT 


Steel Report Shifts Emphasis to Pensions 


Wages for workers are not to 
keep going up year after year. A 
fourth round, with industries lin- 
ing up to follow a pattern, is out. 
Raises when they come are to be 
more selective. 

Government policy from now 
on is to favor pensions and insur- 
ance over yearly pay raises. It's 
decided wages and prices cannot 
keep going up forever. 

An era of relative stability in hourly 
wage rates appears to lie ahead. Pay 
raises. round after round, across the 
board, industry by industry, are over. 

There is to be no fourth round of 
hourly increases in pay as such. Raises 
will be given here and there by indi- 


vidual companies. A fixed pattern of 
raises in wage rates will not be set. 
Old-age pensions, health insurance, 


sickness benefits, life insurance will tend 
to take the place of wage rates in the 


oe 


Automobiles 


Electrical machinery 73¢ 


Rubber ..... 


Sou ree: BLS 
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bargaining with unions in basic industries. 
The principle of pensions and social in- 
surance is accepted by Government and 
by industries. At issue is to be the ques- 
tion of whether costs are to be super- 
imposed upon present hourly rates of 
pay or to come in part out of rates of pay. 
(For details see page 38.) 

At most, on the basis of pensions and 
social insurance recommended by a presi- 
dential fact-finding board (see page 57), 
labor costs in steel would be increased by 
10 cents an hour. Of this amount, 4 cents 
an hour would be the cost of health, life 
insurance and other benefits, 6 cents 
would be maximum cost of old-age pen- 
sions. Where companies already have 
plans of their own, costs would be de- 
ducted from the 10-cent total. 

Labor-cost increase, not in wages 
but in security benefits, will be a maxi- 
mum of 10 cents an hour in basic indus- 
tries during the period ahead. For many 
companies the cost will be substantially 
less than 10 cents an hour. It may be no 
more than 5 cents where companies al- 
ready have retirement plans and insur- 
ance plans. If companies win their argu- 


MANUFACTURING 


1940 1949 


(latest) 
.. 85¢ $1.65 
- SR 1.71 
1.45 


Bituminous coal .. 
Building (private) 


Railroads (class 1) 


ment that security costs should be divided 
between companies and workers, the cost 
will be reduced further. 

Not only the steel industry and _ its 
related industries, but automobiles, elec- 
trical equipment, oil and many other in- 
dustries, large and small, are to be affected 
by the conclusions of the fact-finding 
board in steel. These conclusions will 
tend to set a ceiling on concessions by 
employers. Each industry, however, and 
each company within an industry will be 
expected—if fact-finding recommenda- 
tions are follawed—to make individual 
settlements and not to follow a_ fixed 
pattern. 

Price increases will not, as a rule, fol- 
low this year’s settlements with labor. 
Cost increases, if they occur, are to be 
staggered under the formula offered for 
steel. Immediate increases proposed are 
a maximum of 4 cents an hour. These ar¢ 
for social insurance other than pensions. 
U.S. Steel had offered 2% 
hour to cover cost of such social insur- 
ance, so the amount in dispute on this 


cents an 


point is not large. Pensions are to be 
studied and negotiated over before action 
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PAY DAY 


... raises will come harder 


on them is taken. This cost addition will 
be postponed until well along in 1950 at 
the earliest. 

Cuts in price still are a possibility, in- 
stead. Some shading in prices of indus- 
trial products can be expected when 
management is convinced that the period 
of year-by-year cost increases is ended or 
under control. A settlement in steel, when 
reached, will permit more careful plan- 
ning by management in many industries. 
Price adjustments, small but significant, 
then are possible. 

Pensions as an issue in labor-manage- 
ment relations are less likely to cause 
yearly crises than wages as an issue. 
Workers hardly can be steamed up to a 
fever heat, ready to strike to a finish, 
when the issue is whether or not they 
should get $10 or $20 more a month 20 
or 30 years from now if they live to be 
65 or over. 

Big strikes on a prolonged basis are a 
diminishing prospect, in consequence. 
Strikes over issues other than wages are 
unlikely to be popular with workers. 

Pay increases on an hourly basis 
are bumping against resistance by presi- 
dential fact finders as well as by em- 
ployers at a level that, on an average, is 
more than 100 per cent above prewar 
1940. The average worker in manufac- 
turing industry today draws $1.38 an 
hour, where less than 10 years ago he 
drew 66 cents. During war and after war, 
the hourly rate of pay was shoved up 
steadily in one industry after another. 

Cost of living, at the same time, has 
risen 68 per cent, according to the official 
index. This means that an average worker 
in manufacturing today gets about 25 
per cent more real value in return for an 
hour of work than he got in 1940, Taxes, 
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it is true, take more out of this now. But 
the average worker is employed for more 
hours than he was in 1940. As a result, 
for a week of work he actually enjoys at 
this time as much as one-fourth more in 
the way of goods and services than he 
did 10 years ago. 

The steelworker, seeking new bene- 
fits at this time, is one-quarter better off 
than before the war. For each hour of 
work, on an average, he gets $1.65 where 
he got 85 cents before the war. The 
weekly pay check is more than doubled 
because of longer hours worked and 
much more regular employment. With 
pay more than doubled, living costs are 
68 per cent higher. The net gain in well- 
being is substantial. Yet the union leader, 
representing the worker, feels that the 
worker shouldn’t be satisfied. 

The auto worker who is thinking 
about striking now to get more than he is 
getting is actually receiving an average 
of $1.71 an hour. Before the war his 
average pay was 95 cents an hour. Per- 
centagewise he has not gained as much 
as some other workers, but in cents per 
hour his gain is among the largest. 

The coal miner who worked for 88 
cents an hour in 1940 is paid $1.95 on 
an average for each hour’s work at this 
time. In addition he has a welfare fund 
supported by a royalty charged on each 
ton of coal mined. The miner is getting 
$1.07 more pay for each hour of work 
than before the war. He has his health 
protections. Yet the demand is for more. 

The textile worker who drew 48 
cents an hour on the average in 1940 now 
gets $1.17 an hour, and he is one of the 
few not demanding a raise. 

What’s happened is that the Gov- 
ernment’s top planners, and those who 





are called in to deal with the wage prob- 
lem, are deciding that the time has come 
to stop the process of marking up the 
hourly rates of pay each year, with a 
following markup in the price of goods, 
Management of industry is deciding the 
same thing and has been in a mood to go 
to great lengths in resisting strikes. 

Government, however, is throwing its 
weight over to the side of new conces- 
sions to organized workers in the form of 
company-supported insurance and _pen- 
sion plans. Idea is to stabilize rates of 
pay but to draw against corporation 
profits, where there are any, to add to 
worker security against illness and old 
age. 

Management is pleased with Goy- 
ernment resistance to new rounds of pay 
increases. It also is accepting, in prin- 
ciple, the idea of more worker security. 
But management insists that the cost of 
that security should come in part from 
the workers and should not altogether be 
a cost against the employer. 

On the way that difference of opinion 
is resolved will depend what happens to 
the level of prices. 

Price cutting, so far as management 
can control, is not seriously to be con- 
sidered in many industries, including 
steel, until there is more assurance con- 
cerning the future level of costs. 

Steel prices are not to be marked up 
as a result of any settlement to be reached 
with labor in this year. Instead they may 
be adjusted moderately downward on 
some lines once the outlook for costs be- 
comes clear. 

Auto prices face some downward ad- 
justment over the months ahead. Pay in- 
creases will be resisted in automobiles as 
in steel. Pension costs may be increased 
somewhat. Competition is beginning to 
get to work in a way that is expected to 
bring some price shading before very 
long. 

Household equipment, from furni- 
ture to refrigerators, already has been 
through a period of price adjustment. 
Further cuts are not looked for now. 

Construction costs for new building 
are gradually being reduced through 
greater efficiency in planning and in flow 
of materials as well as through price 
shading in some building materials. 
Wages are fairly stable but with in- 
creases here and there. 

It is the same mixed situation all 
through the field of prices. Labor costs 
are holding high, but are tending to 
stabilize. Raw-material costs that had 
been declining are tending to stabilize. 
Prices of finished products of the kind 
people buy are easing here and there but, 
for the most part, are holding about un- 
changed. Labor settlements this year can 
help along the trend toward a slow easing 
of many prices. 
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NEW DEAL ECONOMICS SHELVED 


Official Line: Rising Wage Not Always Good 


New Dealers, if turns out, 
maybe were wrong all along. 

Lord Keynes didn’t say that 
wages should always go up. 
New Deal was built around the 
idea that he did say that. 

Doctrine now is to shift. Wage 
raises are frowned upon. 

Pensions get the new play, in- 
stead. Daugherty doctrine is to 
take the place of “distorted” 
Keynes doctrine of past. 


All through the New Deal years, it 
now turns out, the Government may 
have been guided in its policy making 
by a false interpretation of a basic 
theory. 

The late John Maynard Keynes served 
as the master who shaped the economic 
theory that New Dealers professed to 
follow. Lord Keynes, a British economist, 
advised the late President Roosevelt 
when he launched the American New 
Deal. The New Dealers who took over, 
and who shaped policy, were Keynes 
disciples. 

Now comes a professor of economics, 
himself a Keynes admirer, who asserts 
that New Dealers, down through the 
years, have been distorting the Keynes 
theories. The professor is Carroll R. 
Daugherty, of Northwestern University, 
who flung his challenge at “false” Keynes- 
ians as chairman of the Steel Industry 
Board, which rejected a wage-raise plea 
of steelworkers. (For text, see page 62.) 

The Daugherty doctrine, as opposed to 
the New Deal doctrine, is accepted by 
his colleagues on the steel panel—Judge 
Samuel I. Rosenman and David L. Cole. 
They refrained from formally endorsing 
Mr. Daugherty’s views only because they 
were lawyers, not professional econo- 
mists. The doctrine also gets tacit accept- 
ance from President Truman and _ be- 
comes important as a guide to future 
policy. 

The difference between Mr. Daugh- 
erty and the New Dealers stems from 
what Lord Keynes actually said about 
wage rates and what the New Dealers 
thought he said. The Keynes theories, as 
interpreted by the New Deal, led to a 
policy of ever-rising wage rates. The way 
to keep a boom from plunging into a de- 
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pression, New Dealers argued, is to raise 
wages. The way to get recovery out of a 
depression is, again, to raise wages. New 
Dealers claimed that this is good Keynes 
because, to keep business active, it is 
necessary to give people money to spend. 

The policy, as applied, meant higher 
wages year after year. Wage rates kept 
right on mounting through depression, 
war, and postwar inflation. For 16 years, 
Government encouragement of higher 
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PROFESSOR DAUGHERTY 
eee achallenge to “‘false’’ Keynesians 


wages kept businessmen in a dither be- 
cause they saw no end to steadily rising 
costs of doing business. 

What the New Dealers forgot, Mr. 
Daugherty points out, is that one man’s 
wages are another man’s costs. Mr. 
Daugherty finds that what Lord Keynes 
actually said was that, during a business 
downswing, he doubted that lowering 
wage rates would lead to recovery. New 
Dealers, Mr. Daugherty says, turned this 
idea upside down and advocated raising 
wage rates, thereby distorting the Keynes 
opinion that wage rates should be held 
relatively stable. 

The Daugherty doctrine takes 
Keynes as a starting point and makes 
five basic points to support a different 
wage policy. 

Point 1 is that a wage-rate increase 
does raise an employer’s costs—and im- 
mediately. That might lead to higher 
prices and reduced demand for products. 


It could easily so upset an employer 
about the future that he would cut back 
production and reduce employment. 

Point 2 is that a wage-rate increase 
may or may not increase consumer spend- 
ing. It depends upon what the wage 
earner decides to do with his raise. He 
might save it. 

Point 3 is that, in a period such as the 
present, it cannot be predicted whether 
wage increases would raise or lower pro- 
duction or employment, or leave it un- 
changed. 

Point 4 is that insurance and pensions 
should make householders feel better and 
more secure. Therefore, they can be 
depended upon to maintain their present 
spending habits. They may spend more, 
save less. 

Point 5 is the conclusion that the best 
policy today is not to tamper with the 
general level of wage rates. What’s 
wanted just now is stability in prices, out- 
put and employment. What’s wanted over 
the long range is steady expansion in pro- 
duction and employment. A wage-rate in- 
crease at this point would promise neither 
short-term stability nor long-term expan- 
sion, so sound Keynesian theory would be 
to leave wages alone. 

Mr. Daugherty, however, does not hold 
that wage rates should never be changed. 
He says that you can predict with some 
confidence that wage rates should not be 
lowered when business is slumping. That 
leads to uncertainty over the future, and 
produces a drop in output and employ- 
ment. He also says that you sometimes can 
be sure that a wage increase will not lead 
to less employment and production. That 
was certain just after the war, when it 
was well known that people wanted a lot 
of things and had saved the money to buy 
them, and that business wanted to invest 
large sums in new tools and plant im- 
provements. 

Just now, however, Mr. Daugherty 
points out that there is not a business 
slump, yet there is no certainty about how 
much people want to buy, or how heavily 
industry wants to invest. So he reaches 
the conclusion that the best policy is not 
to risk rocking the economic boat, which 
a wage increase might well do. 

The Daugherty doctrine throws the 
Government into a “hands off” policy on 
wages and suggests that any industry- 
wide upset in the wage level might prove 
unhealthy. The prospect is that this doc- 
trine will be adopted. New Deal wage 
theories appear headed for the shelf. 
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OBSTACLES TO A DOLLAR UNION 


Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Dollar and pound aren't to be 
merged into a “‘pollar.”’ 

One-currency idea, flashing 
into calculations, flashed out 
again when the experts got busy 
figuring its effect. 

Britain would get a big bust, 
U.S. a big boom. 

Merger, if forced, would have 
to be political, too. Then question 
would be how many States to 
make of Britain. 


Idea of a single currency for Britain 
and U.S. keeps bobbing up, as the 
experts try to figure out how to solve 
Britain’s problems. Their thoughts go 
back to the “good old days,” when a 
gold standard served automatically to 
allow currencies to flow freely over 
the world. 

A merger of the U.S. dollar and the 
British pound sounded like a reasonable 
way to help cure the world’s dollar short- 
age. Just turn pounds into dollars at a 
fixed rate. Tear down the tariff walls be- 
tween Britain and U.S. Let evervone buy 
and sell freely, using dollars as the single 
medium of exchange. 

It was all as simple as that. But when 
the experts got out their pencils and 
paper and looked into the scheme some 
more, it didn’t seem so simple. They con- 
cluded that, to make it work, Britain and 
U.S. would have to become one country. 
They thought of calling the new currency 
“pollars.” And they ended up trying to 
figure out how many States would have 
to be added to the Union and whether 
the British voters would become Repub- 
licans or Democrats. 

The scheme had so many twists and 
turns that it stumped high officials of 
the two countries at their latest meeting. 

Why the experts now believe that an 
actual merger of governments would have 
to follow any merger of currencies is 
explained by the chart on the next page. 
If Britain and U. S. adopt a single money 
system, one step will have to follow an- 
other, they point out. Here is a kind of 
advance scenario of what they say can 
happen, if the two money systems are 
joined: 

In Britain, at the outset, pounds ster- 
ling are exchanged for dollars at a rate 
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agreed upon. That’s the proposal. These 
are dollars that have been issued either 
by U.S. or by a joint agency to which 
both countries delegate power. Britain’s 
dollar shortage is thus brought quickly to 
an end. Everybody breathes more easily, 
thinking that Britain’s problems have 
been solved. Actually, those problems 
have just begun. 

The new dollars in British hands—so 
the preview goes—begin at once to flow 
to the United States. Many of the British 
people decide to spend dollars for U.S. 
goods that were out of reach before. 
Some invest their money in the U.S. 
Others transfer their bank deposits to 
U.S. for safekeeping. Even the Bank of 
England, no longer able to function in- 
dependently as a central bank, with only 
one currency, finds it has to merge with 
the U. S. Federal Reserve System. 

A selling wave hits British securities 
of all kinds, as their owners rush to turn 
them into dollars. Bondholders, fearing 
that their bonds will not be redeemed at 
full value, sell them for whatever they 
can get. They reason that their Govern- 
ment, since it has lost the power to issue 
money, may not be able to pay back 
what it has borrowed. 

As money flows out of Britain to the 
United States seeking goods or invest- 
ment, demand for goods and services in 
Britain falls off. Rationing is eliminated. 
Prices go down. Unemployment spreads. 
A deflationary spiral gets under way. 

Inflation, in the meantime—as the 
fantasy has it—begins to show up in U. S. 
This is brought about by the increased 
supply of money and the increased de- 
mand for U. S. goods. Prices begin to rise. 

Not all business in U. S. is helped, how- 
ever. Some lines—especially textiles, liq- 
uor and chinaware—are hard hit by im- 
ports of those goods from Britain. 

Now a new problem appears. Coun- 
tries formerly in the “sterling area,” such 
as South Africa, Australia and India, find 
that their old financial ties with London 
are cut off. They intimate that Commu- 
nism will spread among their people if 
their economic troubles multiply, and 
they demand to be included in the U. S.- 
British money merger. The U.S., deter- 
mined to hold the non-Russian world to- 
gether, agrees. Money and bank deposits 
of those countries are turned into dollars, 
which they can use in trade. 

Soon the Western European countries 
discover that Britain is out-stripping them 
in dollar advantages. They are taunted 


by Russia over being “deserted.” They ask 
to be included. Their money, too, is re. 
placed by dollars. 

Buying pressure in U.S. increases, as 
all these areas use their dollars to bid 
for U.S. goods. The inflation grows worse, 
and is not checked until buyers start to 
take advantage of lower prices in Britain 
and other foreign countries. 

Britain’s troubles, it turns out as 
the fantasy unfolds, are by no means 
solved. In the world’s changing trace pat- 
tern, as time goes on, she’is by-passed 
more and more. Countries that formerly 
traded with her begin to deal directly 
with the United States. Her business falls 
off and unemployment increases. 

Worst of all, Britain and the other 
countries that have joined the money 
merger wake up to the fact that they have 
lost their sovereignty. Since they cannot 
issue money, they cannot borrow. And, 
since they cannot borrow, they cannot 
afford to pay for any war. 

Only one choice appears left to them. 
They decide to join with U. S. in a “Fed- 
eral Union.” But new problems are con- 
fronted on every hand. How many States 
will be formed from Britain and the other 
countries? Will their existing national 
debts be taken over and paid by the new 
supergovernment? Will immigration into 
U.S. be unlimited? If so, can jobs be 
found for all the immigrants? 

As British trade declines and unem- 
ployment worsens, millions leave for other 
lands. Fears are expressed that Russia 
will take over. At this point, responding 
to U.S. influence, the supergovernment 
comes to Britain’s rescue with money, 
goods and armaments. Taxpayers in U. S. 
find that they are paying more for the 
support of Britain than ever. 

Such is the end result that some of the 
experts foresee, as they try to analyze the 
probable consequences of a U.S.-British 
currency union. 

Some sort of merger, it is <e- 
clared, may be forced, if Britain’s money 
problems are not solved. But the experi- 
ence of Belgium and the Netherlands, in 
trying to operate a small-scale customs 
union, shows how difficult it is to unite 
two nations’ economies without uniting 
their governments. Merging of the British 
pound with the U.S. dollar, the experts 
hold, is a desirable goal. But they declare 
that such a merger, if it were operated 
by two completely sovereign govern- 
ments, could not function any better than 
a two-headed chicken. 
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What Can Happen If U.S. and Britain 
Merge Their Money Systems... 











1 ...Britain and U.S. 
decide to use the same 
kind of money: dollars. 


2 ...Free trade between 
Britain and U.S. also is 
decided upon. Tariff bar- 
riers are made identical 
on goods coming in from 
other countries. 





3 ...The dollar shortage 
in Britain quickly ends. 
All pounds sterling, in the 
form of cash or bank de- 
posits, are exchanged for 
dollars at a fixed rate. 


4 ...People in Britain 
rush to sell securities for 
dollars. The British Gov- 
ernment, its credit hurt, 
borrow 


cannot money. 


Deflation sets in. 

















5 ...Dollars in big vol- 
ume flow from Britain to 
to U.S., for safekeeping, 
investment or goods. De- 
flation in Britain grows 
worse. Unemployment 


spreads. Rationing ends. 








6 ...Bank of 
has to be merged with 


England 


U.S. Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Many depositors 
transfer their money from 
British Banks to banks in 


U.S. 








7 ...In U.S., inflation is 
caused by the increase in 
the supply of money and 
the increased demand for 
U.S. goods. 








; 


8 ...Certain lines of 
business in U.S., such as 
textile manufacturing, are 
hit by new British com- 
petion. 




















9 ...Countries in the 
‘sterling area,’’ including 
South Africa and 
share 


India, 
Australia, ask to 








10 ...U.S. agrees to let 
them, to keep Communism 
Their 
money and bank deposits 


from = spreading. 


11... Dollars from these 
countries flow to U.S. 
Prices rise further. Buying 
then slows down in U.S. 


T 


12 ... Western European 
countries and Canada also 
ask to be admitted to the 
U.:.-$. 


currency union. 




















in the dollar supply. are exchanged for dollars. and prices level off. Buy- agrees, again with the 
ing picks up elsewhere. idea of checking Com- 

munism. 
13 ... Countries that for- 14 ... Britain and the 15 ...A political merger 16 ...Unemployment in 
merly traded with Britain other countries find they is decided upon. New Britain grows worse. Mil- 


begin to deal directly 
with U. S.,  by-passing 
Britain. Unemployment in 


Britain spreads. 








have lost their sover- 
eignty. They cannot issue 
borrow, 


money, cannot 


cannot finance a war. 








questions are: Will Britain 
be one state or several? 
debts be 
paid? Is immigration to 


Will national 


be unlimited? 








lions emigrate. U.S., fear- 
ing Russia, pours in money, 
goods, armament, spends 
more to support Britain 


than before merger. 
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Little Worries 


Little troubles, not world prob- 
lems, are worrying most of the 
people of the world. 

How to make the world work, 
how to manage dollar shortages 
and devaluations, these ques- 
tions are over the heads of most 
people. Statesmen do the worry- 
ing about such things. 

World survey shows the peo- 
ple are worrying about personal 
things—family budgets, homes 
and jobs—not global problems. 


LONDON 

Listening in on the talk among British 
workmen these days gives no hint that 
they are key figures in the world’s eco- 
nomic crisis. They are not worrying about 
world problems. Their talk is small talk 
about personal problems, more important 
to them than the world’s worries. 

Once in a while a worker may mention 
American help to Britain, but most ideas 
on just how the U.S. is helping this coun- 
try are very fuzzy. Some think that U.S. 
aid is a loan, which must be repaid with 
interest one day. Actually, more than 
three fourths of Marshall Plan aid to 
Britain is a gift. But it’s all too compli- 
cated for most Britons. They are pre- 
occupied with personal worries. 

Many of their problems are, of course, 
related to the economic crisis that has 
forced Britain to lean on U.S. aid. But 
the average Briton seldom looks beyond 
the horizons of his personal worries at 
bisic causes and suggested cures. The 
patriotic fervor and sacrifice of British 
workers in wartime is lacking. 

Chief concern for the worker right now 
is how to make an average industrial wage 
ot $28 a week cover his cost of living. 
Food prices have gone up a bit since 
April, adding about 30 cents a week to 
the marketing bill for a family of four, 
which has trouble getting by with about 
$10 a week for food. There is a lot of talk 
about the Government's effort to cut 
prices for clothing and for footwear. 
Workers who have managed to save 
money hope soon to get for $42.50 a suit 
now costing $45, or for $8.50 a pair of 
shoes now priced at $9. Their unions are 
warming the Labor .Government that 
strikes for more wages are virtually cer- 
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Plague World's Citizens 


International Problems Are Left to Statesmen 


tain unless prices come down or wages 
are permitted to rise. In addition, with 
the approach of winter, young workers 
are worrying a lot about housing, trying 
to find houses of their own rather than 
remain doubled up with relatives. 
Businessmen too are woriving mainly 
about themselves rather than their coun- 
try’s plight. Many who might reorganize 
their businesses, to step up exports that 
would earn dollars Britain needs, are con- 


BUYING 


Britons to gobble up every scrap of news 
about :velopments in wartime is not 
evident now. News concerning the world’s 
economic crisis leaves them cold. Only a 
few, a very few, understand what the 
world crisis means to the future of all 
Britons. 


The French, this autumn, are grumpy 
and short of temper. The tourists are go- 


~British Information Services 


IN BRITAIN—WITH RATION POINTS 


. .. talk about food prices 


tent to work for profits in pounds on the 
domestic market. Others talk a lot about 
the rising costs of production, blaming 
them on taxes and wages, but doing noth- 
ing to improve efficiency. Like the work- 
ers, they are inclined to consider Britain’s 
financial and economic crisis a matter for 
the Government, not for themselves. 

All in all, most Britons—workers and 
businessmen alike—seem to be unaware 
of the fact that their current standard of 
living depends in considerable part on 
U.S. aid. Craftsmen among the workers 
feel they're earning their own way, re- 
gardless of what dollar balance sheets 
show for the nation. Many businessmen 
say jokingly that they “will earn pounds 
and the dollars will take care of them- 
selves.” The kind of worrying that led 


ing home now, the summer crops are 
harvested or coming in. What Parisians 
worry about is not the latest world crisis, 
but their family budget. now battered by 
such things as the unexpected rise of food 
prices. Out in the country, French farm- 
ers are worrying because the Government 
refuses to give them higher prices for 
wheat to parallel the increased cost of 
agricultural machinery and the higher 
cost of fertilizer. 

Price and wage talk is the main topic 
of conversation in France—that and the 
weather. France’s worst drought since 
1921 has hit city and country alike. Pari- 
sians, already doing without electric pow- 
er for one day a week because of the low 
water levels in power dams, may have to 
go without elevator service and their elec- 
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iric appliances for three days a week. The 
grmer's vegetable crops are poor. 

The black market, which appeared to 
be on its last legs in the spring, is back 
yain. Housewives can't get all the butter 
















men and milk they need at official prices; they 
gust buy the rest at a premium. The 
yorkers, through all their unions, regard- 
of news ss of political leadership, are demand- 
Ged. ing lower prices or higher wages. Strikes 
world’s ff i, industry and a boom in the black 
Only a market are real possibilities for the 
hat the winter. 
> of all Businessmen, those who look ahead, 
ye wondering where France will find dol- 
lar markets for increases in production 
PARIS made possible by Marshall Plan aid. 
stumpy But most Frenchmen do not understand 
are go- sich problems. They know their country 





is getting help from the U.S., but few 
now how or why. Many have an idea 
that U. S. aid is tied up with the fact that 
theyre expected to fight Russia if war 
comes, but the danger of war seems far 
away now. Main worry for the average 
Frenchman is simply how to stretch per- 
sonal income to cover personal expenses. 


FRANKFURT 

No. 1 worry for Western Germans to- 
day is where to get the cash for the 
things they want to buy. That’s a new 
problem for Germans. Just a year ago they 
had plenty of cash, but there was nothing 
to buy in the shops. Now the shops are 
full of food and clothing, but prices are 
high. Unemployment has tripled in the 
last year to reach 1,230,000. That is only 
6 per cent of the labor force, but many 
Germans now employed fear they may 
lose their jobs. 

Personal problems such as these blot 
out the world’s worries for Western Ger- 
mans. They are not particularly grateful 
for U.S. aid. Most of them believe that 
the aid was designed to keep Europe 
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“i from going Communist. Western Germans 
recently gave the Communists only 5.7 
per cent of their votes, a 40 per cent drop 
for the Communists under their share of 

are votes in the previous election. Germans 
ians feel that their anti-Communism is grati- 

ISIS, tude enough for U. S. help. 

1 by Retugees from Eastern Germany and 

‘ood some from Russia itself live in Western 

rm- Germany now. What they say of condi- 

ent tions in the East reminds Western Ger- 
for mans that they’re relatively well off. But 
of few stop to think much about that or to 
her worry much about financial and economic 

crises involving the whole world. Money 
pic worries, personal finances, are the top 
the problem for Western Germans today. 

Ice 

ari ROME 

w- Italian interest in world affairs is down 

ow to a new postwar low these days. People 

to are so apathetic about politics, even Ital- 
2C- ian politics, that the political parties are 
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~Acme 


... talk about the weather 


driven to sponsoring local fairs and sport- 
ing events to get a crowd. For weeks this 
summer the top interest of all Italians, 
outside family matters, was in the Tour de 
France, Europe’s leading bicycle race, in 
which two Italians led the field. Main 
worry for most Italians is how to make a 
living in a country where 2,000,000 are 
without work and where there is little 
prospect that new jobs can even keep up 
with the birth rate. 

Most Italians know that their country 
is getting help from the U.S. and they 
appreciate it. But their gratitude is kept 
in check by personal worries rising from 


the fact that their average income, per 


person, is still less than $200 a year. That 
is 20 per cent under prewar levels. 




























Businessmen worry mainly about stay- 
ing in business. They are reluctant to hire 
new workers because the law requires 
them to pay the Government $6 in social- 
insurance charges for every $10 paid out 
in wages to unskilled workers. They are 
afraid that increased charges on industry 
to take care of the unemploved will boost 
production costs too high to compete on 
world markets. On the whole, few Ital- 
ians bother about the world. They're too 
busy making ends. meet at home. 


TOKYO 

The Japanese are not only getting back 
to business as usual after the war, but 
also back to the same interests and the 
same worries. In the first years after de- 





GERMAN WINDOW SHOPPERS 
... talk about money 
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IN ITALY, DEMONSTRATORS WORRY ABOUT 
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IN JAPAN, 


IN ARGENTINA, IT'S THE HOUSING SHORTAGE 
. . . but few people think about the state of the world 


—Black Star 


LL 


feat, the Japanese worried mainly about 
the mass starvation that would come with. 
out U.S. aid and about war involving 
the U.S. and Russia. But postwar tension 
has eased, and the Japanese are inclined 
to take current U.S. aid for granted. The 
average man today is worrying main 
about making a living. Idea before the 
war was that an employed Japanese was 
sure of a job for life. Now, however, both 
Government and private industry are 
firing thousands to balance state and cor. 
poration budgets. The Japanese worke; 
has a problem new to him—job security, 
If he thinks of the future, he worries 
about how long U. S. aid will last. 

Main event of interest to Japanese since 
the war’s end was not one of the world’s 
problems, but the record-breaking per- 
formance of the Japanese swimming team 
at the Amateur Athletic Union meet in 
Los Angeles. Newspapers — published 
three extras in one day. For that event all 
Japanese appeared to forget their own 
problems. Now that it’s over, the Jap- 
anese are talking again about the increas- 
ing difficulties of finding a job and about 
Japan’s chances of selling enough goods 
abroad to pay her own way when and 
if U.S. aid comes to an end. World 
problems, for the Japanese, are things for 
Americans to worry about because the 
U.S., not Japan, won the war. 


BUENOS AIRES 
Latin Americans are too thoroughly 
wrapped up in the day-to-day business of 
making a living to worry much about 
the state of the world. In Argentina the 
average man talks of little else but the 
high cost of everything and the shortage 
of houses and apartments. The rest of the 
world and its problems seem far away to 
most South Americans. Only a few among 
them look outside the South American 
continent to seek the reason for high 
prices at home in financial and economic 
problems involving the whole world. 
In the Argentine, where there is always 
a latent jealousy of U. S. leadership of 
the Americas, the Government often uses 
the U.S. as the “whipping boy” for Ar- 
gentina’s troubles. President Juan Peron 
has often said that his country would join 
the U.S. in the event of a war with Rus- 
sia, but the U.S. is not popular. Else- 
where in South America, Russia’s prestige 
is low, but U.S. popularity is dwindling 
because the average Latin American feels 
that, somehow, the U.S. is responsible 
for the dollar shortage which, somehow, 
makes it harder for him to make a living 
in his own country. War, European recov- 
ery, Communism, Pan-American unity— 
Latin Americans have little time for such 
matters. Like most people in the world 
they're too busy worrying about their own 
personal problems, their own family 
budgets, homes and jobs. 
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GI SCHOOLING: WHO’LL LOSE OUT 





Veterans going back to school 
are faced with a new set of rules. 
for many, it may mean loss of 
GI benefits. 

Millions will have to prove 
that their new courses are essen- 
tial to their future jobs. Hobby 
courses are out. 

Graduate students, veterans 
going to one-subject schools are 
to be affected most, college 
undergraduates least. 


Every veteran returning to school 
this autumn, or planning to go to 
school later, needs to reassess his 
position under the GI Bill. Chances 
are good that he will be affected by a 
new set of rules governing GI school- 
ing benefits. 

These new rules, just released by Vet- 
erans Administration, are to mean that 
millions of veterans, to get federal aid for 
their schooling, will have to prove that 
their new studies are essential to future 
jobs. Many will have to change their 
plans, or pay for their own tuition and 
support. Yet not all student veterans are 
to be affected by the tightened rules. 

What the new rules do, in brief, is 
to compel most veterans who plan to start 
a new course of study—particularly in 
graduate or noncollege schools—to justify 
that course as it relates to his employ- 
ment. What it means to the individual 
about to go back to school may be seen 
in these examples: 

A graduate course, for veterans who 
have already earned college degrees un- 
der the GI Bill, may not be started with- 
out proving to the local VA office that it is 
necessary to the individual’s future job. 
Veterans already started on their graduate 
work, and those who got their under- 
graduate degrees without aid of the GI 
Bill, however, are not affected. 

A college course leading to an under- 
graduate degree is not covered, in most 
cases, by the new rules. The veteran needs 
to justify such a four-year course only if 
he changes both his college and his major 
field of studies, or if he enters a college 
that did not exist prior to June, 1944. 

A high-school course, even a private 
course leading to a high-school diploma, 
is not subject to the new regulations. 
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Correspondence courses, however, 
must be shown to be in line with the vet- 
eran’s chosen career before GI benefits 
may be used. An exception is to be made 
only for extension courses by mail for 
which academic credit is given toward a 
college degree or high-school diploma. 

Single-subject courses, in most cases, 
also require proof that the individual 
needs them for his job. This applies to 
courses in dancing, photography, gliders, 
bartending, personality development, en- 





Stricter Rules Aim at Ending ‘Hobby’ Studies 


Flight training, however, will be 
harder for most veterans to take. An ele- 
mentary, private-pilot or commercial-pilot 
course may not be started without evi- 
dence that the veteran intends to make 
flying his career. A course in advanced 
flight training, nevertheless, is to be ap- 
proved if the veteran has a commercial 
pilot’s license and the required medical 
certificate. 

A night course of part-time schooling, 
in general, is to be approved if it leads to 


-Veterans Administration 


VETERANS REGISTER AT COLLEGE 
... courses in dancing and bartending may not get approval 


tertaining and the like. “Hobby courses” 
in general are out, although classes along 
these lines may still be taken as part of a 
high-school or college curriculum. 

A business course, provided it is 
taken full time at a school established be- 
fore mid-1944, need not be justified un- 
der the new rules in order to collect GI 
benefits. 

A vocational course, too, may be 
taken full time from an established school 
without the need for proving it’s to be 
used for getting a job. A part-time course, 
nonetheless, must be justified to VA offi- 
cials. 

Apprenticeship training, or other on- 
the-job training, is considered to be in this 
same category. 

On-farm training, in turn, is to be 
approved automatically if taken full time 
under the present authorized setup, ques- 
tioned only if taken as a hobby. 


a college degree or high-school diploma, 
but will have to be justified otherwise. 

That’s the outlook for most veterans 
under the new GI training rules. It is to 
apply, after November 1, largely to vet- 
erans who are planning to attend recently 
established one-subject schools, or who 
have taken some schooling under the GI 
Bill and now want to start their graduate 
work. ‘ 

Continued courses, even bartend- 
ing taken as a hobby, are not to be af- 
fected by these new rules if the individual 
has been taking those courses recently 
and is resuming studies after vacation. 

New courses only are affected. In 
cases where they must be justified, the 
veteran must apply to the Registration 
and Research Division of his regional VA 
office. If turned down there, he may ap- 
peal to the Advisement Guidance Office 
of VA nearest his home for a final ruling. 
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Cortisone—Key to Old-Age Cures? 


Drug Opens Whole Field for Discoveries 


Cortisone, dramatic answer to 
arthritis, is setting off a new hunt 
for causes and cure of heart dis- 
ease, cancer. 

Relief for sufferers may be far 
off, but it’s in sight. 

Hormones are providing tools 
for experiments that open a 
whole new field in medical re- 
search. Discoveries being made 
rival those of sulfa drugs and 
penicillin. 


Cortisone, the new chemical that 
stops and reverses arthritis, is opening 
a whole new vista for researchers who 
are looking for ways to deal with dis- 
eases of old age—heart disease, kidney 
ailments, cancer. 

Men who direct the great Government 
projects in health research, normally 
supercautious, are excited over the find 
of cortisone. In it they see a chemical as 
vita] as the sulfa drugs and the antibiotics. 
Far more than arthritis is involved in re- 
search that now is getting under way on 
cortisone and other hormones. This, it is 
felt, is “the big break” in the search for 
causes and cures of chronic diseases. 

Sudden discoveries of cures for many 
diseases that have baflled medical science 
in the past are not now to be looked for. 
Experiments that must be conducted will 
take time. Raw material from which cotti- 
sone is made is scarce—new sources must 
be found. It will be years before cortisone 
is offered to physicians for treating the 
average arthritic. 

But there is confidence that researchers 
are on the verge of sensations that go 
along in importance with discoveries that 
followed penicillin. Reason for these high 
hopes lies in the nature and strange pow- 
ers of the new chemical. 

Cortisone that now is being made in 
the laboratory is the same hormone that 
is produced by the adrenal glands of all 
normal individuals. It has been injected 
into muscles of badly crippled arthritics 
and, without a single ‘failure, has brought 
the dramatic disappearance of pain and 
stiffening within hours or days. 

What is shown is that rheumatoid 
arthritis occurs when the adrenal glands 
fail to produce this hormone that is 
needed by joints and connecting tissues. 
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Injected cortisone just replaces the natural 
supply that has failed. 

Further proof that arthritis results 
when the adrenal glands fail is provided 
by another hormone—so-called ACTH. 
This hormone is produced by the pitui- 
tary gland near the brain to stimulate 
the adrenal glands into making cortisone 
and other hormones. Injected ACTH just 
replaces the normal supply. It prods the 
adrenals into producing cortisone. And 
again arthritis symptoms disappear. 

Bigger meaning of these tests is what 
is exciting researchers. The glands, it is 
known, are directors and controllers of 
most or all of the other organs. As the in- 
dividual ages, and glands weaken; hor- 
mone supply dries up at the sources—or, 
perhaps, imperfect hormones are made. 
Result is that organs fail to work properly. 

Researchers foresee that if they can re- 
place or stimulate the natural cortisone 
supply—and they have done it—then they 
should be able to correct other ailments 
that result from lack of other hormones. 
They can do it, they hope, either by re- 
placing the supply directly, or by prod- 
ding glands to produce a supply. 

Arthritis is only the first major dis- 
ease to be affected. Much has been writ- 
ten about the dramatic effect of cortisone 


on arthritis. But, for the average arthritic 
few specific questions have been an. 
swered. Answers to such questions that 
can be given are those that follow. 

Raw materials are expected to be de. 
veloped in quantity within a few years, 
So far, cortisone is made synthetically 
from a bile acid of cattle in a process that 
takes six months. Problem is to find a ma- 
terial from which cortisone can be made 
quickly and cheaply. A world-wide search 
is under way for plants that might yield 
such a chemical. One example, an African 
vine, is being studied by a mission from 
the U.S. Public Health Service and the 
Department of Agriculture. Public Health 
also expects to study a Mexican yam, as 
well as dozens of other plants. 

Larger supply of cortisone still will be 
months away even when a new source is 
found. Plants must be grown and har- 
vested in volume, preferably in U.S. And 
factories must be built that can produce 
cortisone from the new materials. Three 
to five vears probably will be required be- 
fore cortisone itself is widely available. 

Price will be far beyond the’ reach of 
the average arthritic until new raw ma- 
terials are found and production gets un- 
der way commercially. In a few years, 
however,—probably three to five or six- 
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treatment is virtually sure to be ready for 
all arthritics at a price that the average 
person can afford. 

Treatment, in the meantime, must be 
improved. Most effective dosage still is 
being sought. Another question is how 
long and how frequently treatments must 
be taken. Still another question relates 
to the method of using cortisone—whether 
by injection or by mouth. 

“Some answers already are indicated. In- 
jections—not pills—are likely to be re- 
quired. And most persons with severe 
cases probably will have to take cortisone 
indefinitely. But a weekly shot—instead of 
one a day—is likely to be the rule. And 
persons who start treatments early might 
get longer, perhaps permanent, cures. 

Side effects also require more study. 
So far, it appears that cortisone will have 
undesirable side effects, particularly on 
women. Some women who are treated 
may tend to grow hair on their faces. 
They may notice other effects. But find- 
ing the correct dose of cortisone may turn 
out to be the solution of this problem. 

Another chemical, one still undiscov- 
ered, may provide a solution for all these 
problems at once. A vast search will get 
under way shortly, at Public Health and 
elsewhere, for a chemical that can be pro- 
duced more simply and cheaply than 
cortisone and which will do the same job 
without undesirable side effects. There 
is real hope that such a chemical will be 
found, or developed. 

Experiments on other hormones and 
their part in other chronic ailments, how- 
ever, are not to wait on final victory over 


arthritis. That research already is under 
way, and more dramatic discoveries are 
impending. Some idea of the possibilities 
is given, again, by the example of the 
adrenal glands. The adrenals produce 
more than 25 other hormones besides 
cortisone. What these chemicals do in 
directing operations of the body is what 
researchers are setting out to learn. 

So far, eight hormones have been 
separated out of the adrenal product by 
Dr. Edward C. Kendall, of the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn. And cortisone 
has been synthesized by Dr. Kendall and 
Merck & Co., pharmaceutical house. Now 
researchers will attempt to isolate other 
adrenal hormones. And the men who first 
used cortisone on arthritics—Dr. Philip S. 
Hench and colleagues at Mayo—are going 
ahead to study the job that is done by 
other hormones that have been isolated. 

Prospect is that discoveries will pile 
up and link together as other hormones 
are isolated and put to experiments. But, 
even now, arthritis is not the only major 
disease that appears to have yielded to 
cortisone and ACTH. 

Rheumatic fever, which kills twice as 
many children as infantile paralysis, al- 
ready has been treated with both these 
hormones. Until now, there has been no 
effective treatment for the disease. But in- 
jections of the hormones erased most of 
the symptoms of rheumatic fever in a few 
days. A cure for rheumatic fever—and 
tests are far from complete—will be a 
tremendous achievement. Besides killing 
more children between 10 and 14 vears of 
age than any other ailment, rheumatic 
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fever damages the hearts of millions of 
children. It, thus, is blamed for one out of 
every three deaths of adults from heart 
ailments. 

Other heart diseases, too, are sure to 
become less mysterious when researchers 
find out just how the glands help to man- 
age the working of the heart and arteries. 
Connection between hypertension — or 
high blood pressure—and hormones al- 
ready has been noted. 

The third major type of heart ailment— 
disease of the heart arteries—also may be 
attacked through hormones. The job is 
to find out how hormones control the 
aging and wearing of the arteries. There 
is strong hope this will be done. 

Kidney diseases are still another can- 
didate for hormone experiments. In fact, 
the major one—nephritis—is so closely 
linked with the heart that finding the key 
to heart and artery troubles can mean 
finding the big clue to nephritis. In that 
ailment, the aging kidneys degenerate and 
call upon the heart for more and more 
blood. Result is damage to the heart and 
arteries and, in time, probable death from 
a blood clot or a hemorrhage. 

Key discovéries in the causes of these 
related diseases—ailments of the heart, 
arteries and kidneys—will be of great im- 
portance, when they come. These dis- 
orders account for two of every three 
deaths due to disease in U.S. But other 
ailments also are to be affected. 

Cancer of some types, it already is 
known, can be caused experimentally by 
use of hormones. Thus, there is a definite 
link between the job of the glands and 
the occurrence of some types of cancer. 
Researchers now have high hope that fur- 
ther experiments with more and more of 
the hormones will help to clear up the 
mystery of cancer—second biggest killer 
on the list. 

Infectious diseases and contagious 
disorders, too, are coming into the picture. 
Glands affect the processes by which an 
individual builds up resistance to germs. 
In time, research may show the physician 
how to increase the individual’s immunity 
to a disease by prodding a gland with 
stimulants. 

Research in hormones and the roles 
they play now is to go ahead with a gath- 
ering rush. An emergency request by Pub- 
lic Health for $1,750,000 is largely for 
this purpose. Later, the 40-million-dollar 
clinical center that is being built for the 
National Institutes of Health at Bethesda, 
Md., will play a big part, it is officially 
promised. That great laboratory and clinic 
will be completed in mid-1952. By then, 
more cortisone, ACTH and other hor- 
mones should be on hand in enough 
quantity to support the vast programs of 
research planned by Government and 
private leaders in science. Results are 
sure to add years to the lives of millions. 
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Concentration of Federal Employment: 
How States Would Look on Basis 
Of Number in Government Service 
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Pictogram 


6 1949, By U.S. News Pub. Corp, 


ENERAL TREND of employment by 

the executive branch of the Fed- 

eral Government continues to be up- 

ward. More civilians have jobs, paid 

by U.S. Treasury checks, than at any 
time in history. 

These employes totaled 2,109,435 
on the latest reporting date. The num- 
ber outside the U.S. was down 50,000 
from a year earlier. Employment with- 
in the U.S., however, was up nearly 
70,000. 

The Pictogram shows where these 
civilians work, by States. 

In Washington, D.C., and the ad- 
jacent parts of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, are more than 217,000 civilian 
employes of the U.S. Here Govern- 
ment is the principal employer. 

In California, strange as it may 
seem, there are nearly as many civilian 
employes of the Federal Government 
as in the national capital. With almost 
203,000 persons on its pay rolls, the 
U.S. Government is California's big- 
gest employer. New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, too, have more than 100,000 
federal employes each. More than 
182,000 New Yorkers and 111,000 
Pennsylvanians draw U. S. pay checks. 

Seven States are in the 50,000 to 
100,000 class. These are Illinois, Texas, 
Ohio, Virginia, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri and Washington. 

The curve of federal employes 
swings down gradually in the smallest 
States and in those devoted almost en- 
tirely to farming and ranching. It 
reaches its lowest point in Delaware. 
Still Delaware, with a population of 
only 297,000, has more than 2,000 
persons on the U.S. pay roll. 

Biggest employer of these 1,928,000 
civilians inside the U.S. is the De- 
partment of Defense. It accounts for 
about 757,000, or well over a third of 
the total. The Post Office Department, 
with an office in every city and town, 
has nearly 516,000. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has about 194,000. The 
departments of Agriculture and Inte- 
rior, and various other agencies, ac- 
count for 462,000. 

Military services now say that they 
are to reduce the number of civilians 
working for them by 135,000. If they 
do this, and if other branches of the 
Government do not increase employ- 
ment to offset the military cuts, then 
the number of federal workers will fall 
moderately. Even so, the national 
Government will be employing twice 
as many people as in 1939. 
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A Pledge to the Nation’s Fastest-Growing Audience 


With the association of two time-honored names— Internationai Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation and Capehart-Farnsworth—television 
makes a major advance. The vast technical resources of I T & T are 
being utilized by Capehart engineers. | T & T research facilities round 
out Capehart’s own advanced laboratory techniques. I T & T’s experi- 
ence in electronics becomes a part of Capehart’s experience. Such a 
pooling of skills, physical equipment and technical integrity can have 


but one inevitable result: ‘“‘better television for more people.” 
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THERE’S MORE TO TELEVISION THAN MEETS THE EYE.. .WHEN YOU OWN A CAPEHART 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 







LONDON. ...WASHINGTON....TOKYO.... 








>> It's possible now to clear up some of the mystery of why Ernest Bevin and 
Sir Stafford Cripps, after visiting Washington, are so full of optimism. 
What they expected was a U.S. cold shoulder. They feared the U.S. would 
try to force them to take steps that might push British Socialists out of office. 
What they got, instead, is both economic and political help from the U.S. 
That accounts for the pre-Washington gloom, the post-Washington optimism. 































>> On the political side, as it now looks in London..... 
British Socialists can count on U.S. nonintervention in British politics. 
This favors the party in power. So U.S. aid will continue to help Socialists. 

U.S., Cripps and Bevin discovered in Washington, won't press Britain beyond 
a certain point, won't get in position of upsetting a British Government. 

Socialist program, then, is relatively safe from U.S. attack. Free medical 
care won't be interfered with by the U.S. Subsidized housing is safe from U.S. 
pressure. Subsidized food, even if it does figure in the British budget at 
close to 2 billion dollars a year, is not to be abolished by U.S. action. 
Nationalized industries are not to be affected, even if U.S. disapproves. 

All this amounts to considerable political help from Washington. It is 
not, of course, down in black and white in any official document, or even in 
oral promises made in Washington. But it's just as real. It stems from the 
fact that while U.S. officials talked tough to the British in June, they talked 
co-operation and partnership when the chips were down in September. Neither side, 
it appeared, could afford to ditch the other. Hence the Cripps-Bevin optimism. 


















































>> On the economic side, Britain as well as U.S. has made commitments. 
Britain's dollar spending is to be cut, even if it does mean more belt 
tightening in England. Britain is to come nearer to living within her means. 
Britain's dollar earning, at the same time,-is to be stepped up. There has 
been talk of this for some time. Now there is a promise, apparently involving 
incentives to British exporters to steer them away from easy markets in places 
like India to the more competitive, low-cost markets in the dollar area. 
Britain's economic empire, in addition, is to be open to U.S. investment. 
































>> Idea is that U.S. dollars, investments rather than gifts, are to flow quite 
freely into every part of the British Empire and Commonwealth. By 1952, when 
the Marshall Plan ends, it's hoped the volume of such investment will be large. 
But whether it is or not, Britain's formal promise to open her Empire to U.S. 
investors is significant. It's another sign of the U.S.-British partnership. 


Not that everybody in London is ready to welcome U.S. investors. To the 
{ : 
(over) 
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Beaverbrook press, Strong for empire, it amounts to "selling out" the colonies, 
"dumping our valuable assets into the lap of the Americans." 


>> As Britain's colonial planners see it, there's a need for 1.6 billion 
dollars of investments in Britain's 45 colonies over a period of years. 
Railroads need to be financed and built in East and Central Africa. 
Water power calls for development in Uganda, elsewhere in Africa. 
Irrigation projects are in the blueprint stage in the Sudan. 
Crop expansion is already being financed in both Africa and Asia. 
Sterling, it's expected, will provide most of the credit required by Brit- 
ain's colonies, with dollar credits in the minority. But elsewhere..... 
India is regarded as a major prospect for dollar investment, as a market 
for U.S. machinery and finished goods. World Bank loans are paving the way. 
Middle East is another area where Britain looks to U.S. to lead the way. 
Quick rush to these areas is not likely. But the trend is that way. 














>> It's still a tossup in London whether Prime Minister Attlee will call for a 
general election this autumn, or let it wait until next April or May. 

Case for autumn election is that British workers are better off now than 
they may be next Spring. By then, effect of import cuts, devaluation may be felt. 

Case for spring election is that it allows Labor Government to serve out 
its full five-year term, also permits it to push steel nationalization through. 

Either way, though, Labor's gamble may not be too risky. 

U.S. is unlikely to intervene, crack down on Labor may be quite helpful. 

British workers, eating better than in past, with higher incomes, with free 
medical care and subsidized housing, are expected to be solidly pro-Labor. 

British Conservatives admit in private they will do well to take 60 seats 
away from Labor. Labor could lose 80 and still stay in power. 

So, unless the crisis gets worse again, begins to hit the average voter 
where he lives, the betting favors Labor to win, either now or next spring. 














>> In Tokyo, Japanese can't make head or tail of U.S. talk of peace treaty. 

On one day, Tokyo hears that the U.S. Army, speaking from Washington, sees 
little hope for a peace treaty with Japan, looks for a long occupation. 

A few days later, Tokyo hears that Secretary of State Acheson, after con- 
ferring with Foreign Minister Bevin, of Britain, considers a treaty urgent. 

In the meantime, General Douglas MacArthur, U.S. boss in Japan, is reducing 
the U.S. occupation, removing controls, inviting Japan's Government to assume 
more responsibility, urging it to get out and hustle for overseas trade. 

Question occurs: What does the U.S. want in Japan, anyway? 














>> Real situation, so far as U.S. moves are concerned, seems to be this: 

Peace treaty, signed by Russia and China, as well as by U.S. and Britain, 
is not to be expected. Nobody expects Soviet Russia to accept U.S. terms. 

Separate U.S. peace, negotiated without Russia, is an outside possibility. 

U.S. aim, with or without peace treaty, is to force Japanese to assume more 
responsibility, to stop using U.S. as a Scapegoat, stop leaning on U.S. crutch. 
In other words, U.S. figures it's time to cut its losses in Japan. 

U.S. troops, bases, however, are to Stay as long as necessary. 

On these terms, U.S. is ready for peace treaty. Russia, doubtless, is not. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
ticl that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


I. S. News 








BREAKING UP BIG BUSINESS 
AN INTERVIEW WITH REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CELLER 


Chairman, House Judiciary Committee, and Chairman, Subcommittee on the Study of Monopoly Power 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Last week, U.S. News & 
World Report presented the first of a series of in- 
terviews with exponents and critics of big business. 

Subject of the series is: “Is Big Business Use- 
ful?” Interviews are to follow on various phases of 
the operations and policies of large-scale business. 

This week, Representative Emanuel Celler, 
chairman of a subcommittee investigating prob- 
lems connected with the growth of business, was 
invited to the conference rooms of U.S. News & 
World Report to discuss that investigation. The 
views that appear below are Mr. Celler’s own and 
not necessarily those of his committee. 








EMANUEL CELLER, a Brooklyn, N. Y., Democrat, 
has been a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, for 26 of his 61 years. Only 10 of the 432 
members of the House have served longer. 

Mr. Celler was graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School in 1912, and began practice of 
law in New York City the same year. He was 
first elected to Congress in 1922. 

Mr. Celler has voted consistently with the lib- 
eral wing of the Democratic Party and supported 
most New Deal measures. When the Democrats 
regained control of Congress this year he became 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee. 








Q What are the main points so far of your subcom- 
mittee’s hearing on monopoly power, Mr. Celler? 

A We are trying to give a new answer to an old 
problem—the problem of concentration. The monop- 
oly problem is as acute and still as unsolved as it was 
when the Sherman Act was first promulgated ’way 
back in 1890. The Sherman Act has been called our 
“charter of economic freedom” and a great tradition 
has developed around it, but as a matter of public 
policy, the Sherman Act doesn’t exactly square with 
current realities. 

Q Do you feel the Sherman law has been a con- 
structive thing for our economic system? 

A I think it has. I don’t think we have had enough 
enforcement of the Sherman and Clayton Acts, though 
in the last two decades we have had more enforcement 
than we had theretofore. 

But, despite this, we have a great amount of concen- 
tration going on because of the loopholes in the Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts. Those loopholes need to be 
plugged. The subcommittee, of which I am chairman, 
has not yet reached conclusions. I expect further evi- 
dence may change my present opinions on one point 
or another. 

Q What are the main points that have been de- 
veloped so far? 

A There is a growing tendency for a Big Three or a 
Big Four to dominate an industry and throttle com- 





petition. Too many small firms are selling out to big 
ones. Both risk and loan capital appear to be too much 
concentrated. Taxation and procurement policies are 
often loaded against the small businessman. 

Where you have these companies that are large, 
there may be a semblance of competition, but actually 
there is very little, because the Big Three or Big Four 
or Five or Six don’t have to meet in a smoke-filled 
room to fix prices and production. One sets a price 
and the others follow. The effect of a conspiracy of 
administered price is present but there may be no 
actual agreement or evidence of a violation of the 
Clayton or Sherman Act. 

Smothering of competition is not the only evil—if 
these Big Threes or Big Fours get larger and larger, 
I think it spells doom for the nation. 

Even if there is some competition, it is dangerous 
from a political point of view. It means that your chil- 
dren and my children and the children to follow them, 
if they want, for example, to enter into the manv- 
facture of soap, to distill liquor, or to go into the auto- 
mobile business, or the cigarette field, or to make lino- 
leum—they cannot do it. Freedom to enter many 
lines is already foreclosed. 

Q You mean that if they want to enter these busi- 
nesses, they can do it but they would require huge 
amounts of capital? 

A Of course. Only a maverick like a Kaiser or Rey- 
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Big business is viewed as resulting in big labor unions and big Gov- 


ernment—Tax concessions as an inducement to large concerns to 


cut down their size—Suggested regulation like public utilities 


nolds could do it—but how often does a Kaiser or 
Reynolds come up? 

Q Those men did it with the help of Government 
money, didn’t they? 

A That’s even worse as a system—but how often 
does a Henry Ford, for instance, come up, with the 
stamina and courage and a new idea to succeed? 

But you try to go in the soap business. Ninety-odd 
per cent of all the soap is made by three companies— 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Lever Bros., and Procter & 
Gamble. What chance have you got to make soap? Do 
you think that’s a healthy situation to develop? And 
the Big Three in soap are growing larger, not smaller. 

Q What are the principal points that you have de- 
veloped in the hearings with respect to the size of cor- 
porations and what concentration of power should be 
permitted? 

A There are two main reasons why I am concerned 
with the concentration of economic power in the United 
States. One is that concentration of business unavoid- 
ably leads to some kind of socialism, which is not the 
desire of the American people. The other is that a con- 
centrated system is inefficient in the long run, com- 
pared with a system of free competition. 

There are clear indications that, unless concentration 
is checked, our economy will become more and more 
controlled by a handful of giant corporations. The 
Federal Trade Commission has just reported that 46 
per cent of the total capital assets of all manufactur- 
ing corporations in the United States as of 1947 was 
concentrated in 113 of the largest manufacturers 
which, in turn, owned over 16 billion dollars of net 
capital assets. 

Three companies already contro] 100 per cent of our 
aluminum output, three companies, as above stated, 
make more than 90 per cent of all our soap, three com- 
panies make over 95 per cent of all tin cans and tin- 
ware, three make over 90 per cent of all linoleum, 
three huge companies control cigarettes, three control 

whisky, three control autos. 

Q Business has kept on growing in America despite 
trust busting, hasn’t it? 

A Yes. In other words, the Sherman Act was unable 
to carry out its purposes. 

Q But isn’t it possible that restriction will retard 
economic growth? 


A We don’t want to do that. 

Q That's your dilemma, isn’t it? 

A We may develop some method by which we might 
give inducements to large entities voluntarily to cut 
down their size. 

I happen to know one or two large companies the 
heads of which have indicated that they wish they 
hadn’t been so ambitious and reached out for so much. 
They would like to get back but don’t know how to get 
back. It’s like having a lion by the tai]. Now maybe we 
should offer some inducements to bring them back. 

I want to say the second main reason for antitrust 
laws is that we believe the competitive system is more 
efficient than monopolies. In the words of a great jus- 
tice—Judge Learned Hand—‘“many people believe 
that the possession of unchallenged economic power 
deadens initiative, discourages thrift, depresses energy; 
that immunity from competition is a narcotic, and 
that rivalry is a stimulant to industrial progress.” 


Initiative ‘Becomes Deadened’ 


Bigness, if unchecked, comes to a point where initia- 
tive becomes deadened—it gets too heavy handed. 
There isn’t that initiative there was in the beginning. 
Even with management, no man can know what is hap- 
pening in a huge entity which employs thousands and 
thousands of people—he can’t control the situation. 

Q Is that true in the case of the Government, too? 

A Yes. There is no question about it. That’s one of 
the difficulties. 

Q And labor unions? 

A Yes, I think bigness in business brings bigness in 
labor unions concomitantly. Big business and big labor 
unions bring big Government, too. I wonder how far 
we can go with all this bigness. 

Q Isn’t the trend always in one direction, though? 

A That’s unfortunate. But maybe we can put up a 
road block to stop the trend. That’s what we are get- 
ting after. It’s a very difficult job. It can’t be done in 
a day or a week. For example, I succeeded in getting 
the House to pass the so-called Celler Antimonopoly 
bill which prevents mergers by acquisition of assets. 
My bill should soon pass the Senate. I reached that 
plateau—I’m going to rest for a little while. 


(Continued on page 30) 























Then we will tackle the question of penalties—we 
have a large area of agreement there. I shall ascend to 
more plateaus on the way up. We will tackle some of 
the exceptions that have been grafted on the antitrust 
laws, like the Webb-Pomerene Act, which permits ex- 
porters to band together and fix prices for goods that 
are sold abroad. We have evidence to indicate that 
that Act is used as a facade to hide antitrust violation. 
The Alkali case indicates that. 

We are going to grapple with this Act—probably 
either make changes in it or repeal it in toto. We will 
tackle the Reed-Bulwinkle Act next. I think we will be 
successful with that. 


Railroad-Rate Problems 


Q What’s the major thing wrong, as you see it, with 
the Reed-Bulwinkle Act? 

A I think it has to be re-examined. Despite the sem- 
blance of control by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, there are thousands of rate structures that are 
offered to the ICC yearly and they can’t hope to tackle 
them—they just reach protested rates, so that, to all 
intents and purposes, the railroads are given carte 
blanche to violate the antitrust laws. I am disturbed, 
too, over the private judicial hierarchy in the carrier 
industry which the Act virtually sanctions. And that 
has to be gone into. 

Q Do you think that Government orders ought to 
be spread out to small businesses even if the Govern- 
ment has to pay more for the goods? 

A Yes, I think even to the extent of paying more, if 
necessary. But I don’t think they would have to pay 
more. 

Q That would be pretty close to a direct subsidy, 
wouldn't it? 

A I wouldn’t call it a subsidy. 

Q Isn’t there competitive bidding? 

A Yes, and that creates difficulties. They’re working 
now to develop some sort of a modus operandi in the 
procurement agencies to divide this business up. They 
realize it must be done. 


Can a Company Sell Too Much? 


Q Do you believe that Congress should by statute 
fix the size of sales volume that companies might 
achieve? 

A Several witnesses before our committee suggested 
that an administrative agency like the Federal Trade 
Commission, on finding that competition had failed 
in an industry because of the magnitude of sales vol- 
ume and power of the top firms, could provide for 
voluntary or imposed dissolutions. The formula, I sup- 
pose, would be that the largest remaining firms must 
be unable to prevent competition in the industry. If 
competition cannot be restored, the industry may have 
to be regulated as a public utility. 

Furthermore, a suggestion has been made in which 
I think there is merit, but again, as I said before, I may 
want to change my point of view depending upon the 





additional evidence that will be adduced. I would want 
this suggestion screened most carefully. It is that g 
new section be added to the Clayton Act to read as 
follows: 

“Any corporation whose size and power are such as 
substantially to lessen competition or to create a mo- 
nopoly in any line of commerce in any section of the 
country shall be dissolved into a number of independ- 
ent enterprises sufficient to restore competition in such 
line of commerce, provided that no action under this 
section shall be taken if the corporation proceeded 
against can demonstrate that the proposed action 
would materially lessen efficiency in any line of com- 
merce.” 

Enforcement would be a matter for an administra- 
tive agency like the Federal Trade Commission, for 
example. 


Efficiency vs. Regulation 


Q Couldn’t any large company demonstrate that it 
is efficient, in the sense that it is capable of producing 
at a lower cost than the smaller one? 

A I don’t think so, as a rule, but there may be ex- 
ceptions. If a big concern can demonstrate that there 
will be a material lessening of efficiency in splitting 
it up, then we have to let it exist. Then, under those 
circumstances, as I have said in the forepart of 
my answer, we may have to look upon it as a pub- 
lic utility. 

Let’s say we have American Can and Continental 
Can making 92 per cent of all the tin cans and tinware 
in this country. They show that they are very effective, 
that they are not decreasing but increasing production, 
that they don’t create any artificial scarcities, that they 
are making a very efficient product, and that their 
prices have been materially reduced over a period of 
time—I would say we would have to let them alone if 
breaking them up would seriously reduce their ef- 
ficiency. 

They might have to be treated more or less like a 
public utility—like the telephone—regulated by the 
Government. We couldn’t possibly do without a huge 
telephone company; they have to be large. Railroads 
have to be large. And since they are so large and it 
would be bad to break them all up into small frag- 
ments, there may have to be something of the relation 
of a public utility between them and the public. 

I do not like to see any more regulated utilities than 
necessary, so whenever it is possible to restore free 
competition by breaking up the concerns that have 
grown too powerful, that is what I would like to see 
done. 

Q But wouldn't it be a question then of the Govern- 
ment’s being able at any time to say what size is law- 
ful, leaving it up to an administrative agency entirely 
to say whether they shall live or die? 

A They would always have access to the courts. 
This would have to be an amendment to the Clayton 
Act. The action of the Federal Trade Commission, if 
it is resisted, would have to result in a court order— 
any order could always be appealed in the courts. 
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shift the burden of proof to the corporations? 

A Yes. It would if they do not cut down voluntarily. 
| think inducements must be made to corporations 
that are huge. I think taxwise there should be some in- 
ducements to reduce some of their bigness. I am not a 
tax expert, but I think they ought to be given some en- 
couragement to shave off some of their largeness. 

Q Under the capital-gains tax, for example? 

A It may be that if they dissolve or divorce or di- 
vest, if there is a gain, it shouldn’t be a capital gain. It 
might be an income tax over a long period—of five 
years, of 10 years. So there would be a saving, an in- 
ducement to work out their salvation. 

Q Hasn’t your committee asked the Treasury to 
make some study of this subject? 

A We have asked the Treasury and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation to work with us. Incidentally, I 
wish to state parenthetically that the President has is- 
sued an executive order that all departments should 
give us all possible help in our study. 

We might offer every possible inducement to com- 
panies to divorce some of their subsidiaries and in that 
way we might induce a voluntary reduction. But if 
they won’t then the Federal Trade Commission would 
step in and by some equity proceeding compel them to, 
provided they cannot sustain this burden of proof. 


Conglomerate Side Lines 


Q In the case of General Motors, you might tell 
them to get out of everything but the automobile 
business? 

A Yes. That raises the question of what we call con- 
glomerate concentrations. You have, for instance, the 
distillers—they are in the food business, in the chemi- 
cal industry, in the pharmaceutical business—they are 
in the wine business—they are in the soft-drink busi- 
ness. That’s what you call conglomerate operation— 
like Borden’s making dog food, Lever Bros. making 
oleomargarine. 

Q Are you opposing conglomerate operations? 

A Yes, I am. 

Q Do you think Congress should specify a fixed 
limit as to size of sales volume? 

A No. Each industry is different and may have to be 
differently treated. Many of the laws apply differently 
to large and small concerns. The word “substantial,” 
for example, is used in the Clayton Act. I think we 
may need to go further along those lines. Again I don’t 
want to speak dogmatically—we may have to have a 
graduated corporate tax with, say, an exemption of 
$25,000. That might be a deterrent against growing 
too large. 

Q Wouldn't that apply to all corporations, irrespec- 
tive of whether they are in the largest group or not? 

A Oh, yes, it would have to. 

Q Therefore, you have certain-sized companies per- 
forming efficiently, as you define it, and yet they would 
be penalized? 

A Yes, that’s right—you can’t have a perfect answer. 





Q Wouldn’t the amendment that you have read 


Q That has always been the problem of graduated 
taxes, hasn't it? 

A Always—and I don’t say I would embrace it, I 
think it might be considered. 

Q How would it be possible to limit the top com- 
panies? 

A Well, if any size limits apply to an industry, I 
would expect them to apply to several firms at the top 
of the list, rather than merely let No. 2 concern grow 
on the theory that it would compete with No. 1. 


Letting Little Fellow Grow 


Q How do you reconcile the incentive to grow with 
this “deadening influence” of which you speak? Aren’t 
you going to stifle initiative? 

A I don’t think you will. We aren’t going to say to 
every little man, “You can’t get bigger.” Of course not. 
But when it gets to be a big monopoly, it should have 
some of its power stifled, so that the initiative of the 
little fellow can blossom and fructify. 

Q If you split these companies, do you think the cost 
of production and prices would rise? 

A Some industries appear to show smaller cost in 
middle-size concerns, according to the evidence. These 
are the best ones to be limited in size of operation and 
maintained in free competition. Others may be found 
to require monopoly in size—like the railroads and 
telephone and TVA—in order to be efficient, and they 
are apt to end up as utilities regulated by the Govern- 
ment. 

I deprecate the idea that efficiency and lower prices 
only come with bigness. We know that in many lines 
the middle-sized concerns are either more efficient than 
the big ones, or else there is no difference. And lower 
prices don’t always accompany bigness. 

Q Do you think that the prices to the public would 
be as low by splitting up these companies as they are 
with the concentration? ; 

A I think they wouldn’t be higher in general. There 
may be some cases where they would be lower. 

I wouldn’t want to hurt those larger units—it’s only 
a question of how large they become. When they get 
too large, you have to divide them up. 


Capital for Small Concerns 


Q Doesn't it come down to the question of getting 
capital to these smaller concerns that would like to 
grow larger and compete? 

A It’s very difficult to get capital to them. We find, 
for example, that these large insurance companies are 
reluctant to be liberal with their loans to little fellows 
or even to accept little fellows as borrowers. 

Q How about Government capital? 

A RFC might be able to make loans—but I don’t 
want to put banks out of business, either. Banks, I 
think, must be more liberal, consistent with safety. 

Q But RFC doesn’t supply equity capital, which 
is your problem, isn’t it? 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A That’s the real problem. It’s a very serious 
situation. Now as to the insurance companies, I 
don’t carry a brief for the insurance companies, I 
don’t condemn the insurance companies—I would 
probably do exactly what all insurance presidents 
and executives are doing now. I don’t inveigh 
against them. 

They have to put their money out. They have 
such vast sums of money—55 billion dollars of it 
which doubles every 10 years—that they are hard 
put to it as to where they are going to place their 
funds. So they have to seek the big borrowers, but 
they have neglected the little borrowers. 

Q Do you see any way by which capital can be 
channeled into these smaller enterprises? 

A That’s not necessarily a subject of my investi- 
gation. 

Q But if you want to allocate volume and stimu- 
late competition, haven't you got to give people who 
are in the smaller units the capital to enable them 
to grow? 

A Yes, there has been talk of widening the powers 
of the RFC, setting up something like an FHA to 
give these secured loans on plant, or some other 
type of security. I don’t know how far I want to go 
on that. 


Insurance’s Vast Field 


Q Have you formed any opinion on the proposal 
to give insurance companies a freer hand in making 
equity investments? 

A I had a resolution to investigate insurance 
companies. We are checking a bit on insurance 
companies, but the subject of insurance is so vast, 
I hate to touch it save in an independent, separate 
inquiry. I want to keep my sights trained on this ob- 
jective that I spoke about—monopoly. I don’t want 
to get too far afield. 

But insurance does have a bearing on this matter. 
I think, as to insurance companies, that they must 
not be limited entirely to loans in the form of debt 
capital. I think that is wrong. 

Q What has happened to your plan to investi- 
gate insurance companies? 

A I know that the insurance companies don’t 
want the investigation. They have blocked thus far 
the idea of a joint Senate and House investigation. 
Of course, I can have a House investigation. 

Q Would you favor any limitations as to the use 
of large sums of capital by companies engaged in 
one industry which invests in an entirely unrelated 
industry? 

A Yes. In the case of a large concern which makes 
money in one line and invests in a new venture, it 
takes the development losses off as tax liabilities, 
thus getting a 38 per cent subsidy from the Treas- 
ury. An independent must raise capital to cover 100 
per cent of its losses during the development. I 

would favor giving the independent at least an 
equal chance. One way might well be a prohibition 


on investment in unrelated lines. We have these 
huge conglomerate concentrations in mind. 

Q Isn't it the theory of all those companies that 
instead of just going to the Stock Exchange and 
putting into their portfolio of capital the stocks of 
all these unrelated companies, they go in directly 
and, taking their own know-how and technique, 
improve their opportunities for dividends? 

A Why don’t they distribute some of their sur- 
plus to their stockholders? Maybe we should chang: 
our tax laws and prevent double taxation on divi- 
dends to encourage distribution of earnings. 

Q Isn't the test going to be that, under the pres- 
ent system, employment has increased and now it’s 
up to the highest ever known—isn’t the question go- 
ing to be ultimately the usefulness of these business 
enterprises of large size? 

A I don’t think the huge employment has been 
due to mergers. 


More Firms, Not Fewer Jobs 


Q The present economic system hasn't fostered 
any diminution of employment, has it? 

A No, but I think with the division of these out- 
fits there is not going to be any less employment. 
There may be more. And we may have even greater 
prosperity—we wouldn’t have less. Also, do not lose 
sight of the political dangers of bigness. 

Q Hasn’t your wage level tended to rise with 
these larger business units because they are capable 
of paying the higher and higher wage? 

A That doesn’t follow. That hasn’t followed at all. 

Q Take steel—haven’t wage rates been set here- 
tofore by what U.S. Steel could pay? 

A Not voluntarily. They were forced to pay those 
because of the big unions. I think we may have to 
change our attitude toward big unions if, for ex- 
ample, unions go beyond their legitimate purposes 
—which are to get better wages, get a good stand- 
ard of living and better working conditions—and 
curtail production. 

Take, for example, the United Mine Workers and 
Mr. Lewis entering into an agreement with the op- 
erators to have a three-day work week, which means 
curtailment of production. 

Q Involuntary agreement, you mean? 

A I don’t care what you call it. If they do that, 
I think there is wrong there, and maybe we have to 
have a reorientation in that regard. Big unions flow 
from big business. Maybe if we divide the business, 
the unions won’t be so big. I don’t know. 

Q Wouldn't you have to have a very large de- 
partment of the Government to administer any- 
thing as complex as what you are advocating? 

A We would have to expand the facilities and 
number of personnel in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. I think it would be worth while to do that. 
I think when you weigh the disadvantages with the 

advantages that flow from having a better com- 
petitive system, the cost is worth while. 
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WERNIGERODE, GERMANY 

USSIA iS GOING IN for museums in its 
R efforts to make Communists out of 
fast Zone Germans. Here in the Harz 
Mountains, lavish Wernigerode Castle 
has been turned into what the Russians 
tem a “Feudal Museum of the East 
Jone.” Ordinary Germans in the Soviet 
Jone are being brought here in droves to 
see how the now-dispossessed aristocracy 
used to live. 

Four times daily, workers from nearby 
cities, vacationers from Harz Mountain 
resorts and assorted sightseers climb a 
winding road from Wernigerode village 
toward the imposing hilltop towers of 
Wernigerode Castle, until 1945 the an- 
cestral seat of the Princes of Stolberg- 
Wernigerode. 

Here they get a conducted tour of re- 
ception rooms, dining hall, bedrooms, 
baths and tapestry-hung corridors. A 
middle-aged ex-schoolteacher, self-con- 
sciously twisting a dark cap in his hands, 
acts as guide. But he doesn’t have to say 
very much. Signs hung up all over the 
castle tell the story the Russians want told. 
Over an old four-poster in a carved 
bedroom alcove hangs a notice: “A bed 
of state for the Prince, a straw sack for 
his subjects.” Another sign declares a 
pillow-bedecked couch nearby to be the 
property of the Prince’s mistress. 

At Wernigerode, the sightseer actually 
sees three castles in one. Furnishings, 
tugs, hunting trophies and objects of art 
have been brought to Wernigerode from 
two other Stolberg family castles at Ilsen- 
burg and Blankenburg to substitute for 
items carted away by souvenir-hunting 
Soviet troops in the early days of the 
occupation. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” says the little 
German guide, “what you see here is only 
a small part of the feudal property of 
three interrelated families, the Princes 
and Dukes of Stolberg-Wernigerode, Stol- 
berg-Stolberg and Braunschweig-Liine- 
burg. This property, which now belongs 
to the people, comprises 12 separate es- 
tates and forests, 68,000 acres of land 
and majority stockholdings in five large 
factories.” 

The Princes and Dukes, the guide ex- 
plains, fled from the Russian armies in 
June, 1945, when the area, originally cap- 
tured by British troops, was turned over 
to Soviet occupation forces. 
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Bed of State vs. Straw Sack: Russians Convert German Castle 
Into Museum to Show How Aristocrats ‘Lorded’ Over Tenants 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The Duke of Braunschweig-Liineburg 
remained three weeks longer than the 
rest, in his castle at Blankenburg. His 
lands, including 11 villages and towns, 
were disputed between the British and 
Russian forces. But final maps show that 
they lay in the Soviet Zone. When the 
British abandoned the Blankenburg en- 
clave, they loaded the Duke, his family 
and personal possessions aboard trucks 
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and took them to one of the other castles 
at Marienburg in the British Zone. 

The guide explains all this as he points 
out evidences of what he terms “feudal 
decadence” around the Wernigerode Cas- 
tle. In the Prince’s study, the guide calls 
attention to a tiny pipe-tobacco tamper of 
alabaster, carved in the shape of a 
woman’s leg. In one of the drawing rooms 
stands “Heinrich who can be heated,” a 
stove made out of a feudal knight’s armor. 

One display contains tattered evidences 
of the aristocrats’ financial dealings: de- 
preciated stocks of the defunct Werni- 
gerode chocolate factory, reports of spec- 
ulations that succeeded and others that 
failed, yellowed old account books show- 
ing the castle budget, menu cards with 
gilt edges, IOUs of other days signed by 
the Princes’ serfs in the era when Werni- 
gerode peasants still were bound to the 
soil. Upkeep of the 70-room castle, ac- 
cording to the guide, ran around $150,- 
000 a year. 

Residents of Wernigerode village rarely 
go up to the castle these days. Many of 
them look back with nostalgia to the good 
old days of their childhood, when the 
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Prince was doing well, festivals were 
many, and those who lived on the Stol- 
berg estates felt protected by the pater- 
nalism of one of Germany’ more 
benevolent aristocrats. The old Prince, 
Ernst-Christian, who died in 1940, was 
especially popular in the Harz until he 
went broke in 1929 and not only had to 
cut down on his largess, but actually had 
to sell 2,500 acres of his lands. 











The castle was closed in 1929, and the 
Prince moved into a smaller villa part 
way down the hill. The villa now is oc- 
cupied by Soviet security troops, whose 
green caps are ever-present around the 
countryside. 

“The Prince?” said a corpulent baker’s 
wife. “Why I have danced the waltz 
with Ernst-Christian many a time at the 
festival of the riflemen. He was not 
stuck up at all. He always wore a 
green jacket, looked like a forester and 
made merry with the people at all our 
festivals.” 

Sightseers who come to Wernigerode 
now on conducted tours hear little of 
this, however. Most of them are workers 
from Saxony factories and their wives. 
They seem to be particularly impressed 
by an exhibit in the high-ceilinged ban- 
quet hall of the castle. Here under huge 
ceiling beams stands a court dinner table, 
laid with heirloom silver and china. 
Nearby stands a tiny, battered old table 
taken from a farmworker’s cottage. Signs 
identify each with these words: 

“So lived the Princes,” and “So lived 
the proletarians.” R.K. 
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7 People of the Week. 


Old Men, Tired and Sick,;-Guide Postwar World in Atomic Age: 
Germany Joins Other Big Nations in Electing Aged to Leadership 


Age and experience, rather than youth 
and exuberance, is being stressed in the 
choice of the men who are trying to get 
the world settled down after its latest war. 

In Germany, old men are being chosen 
to run the new Government of that de- 
feated nation. In Great Britain, the lead- 
ers are tired and old and sick, wrestling 
with day-to-day problems that ordinarily 
would give ulcers to young men. In the 
U. S., age is settling into the key spots in 
Congress where the policies are set. And 
in Russia, Joseph Stalin is nearing his 
70th birthday with no successor in sight. 

The leaders of finance and diplomacy 
in the Western world have just completed 
a meeting in Washington. Here, again, 
the age of the leaders was impressed upon 
those who kept in touch with the pro- 
ceedings. 
> Sir Stafford Cripps, for Great Britain, 
was a key figure in these meetings to try 
to find remedies for his nation’s economic 
ailments. Sir Stafford, who is 60, left a 
health resort in Switzerland to attend the 
meeting. He suffers from colitis, which he 
has endured ever since he was an ambu- 
lance driver in the first World War. 

Only rigid self-discipline has brought 
Sir Stafford through the years from 1918. 
His illness forced him to become a vege- 
tarian. He gave up drinking and has re- 
cently quit smoking. By his own strength 
of character he beat down his infirmities 
and now carries a burden that would 
break many a younger man. He is tall, 
spare and aloof, a prodigiously hard work- 





MR. TRUMAN IS 65 


in Washington, as elsewhere, politics is tempered by age 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


er, and never fears to tell Britons the 
plain, and often unpopular, truth. They 
call him “Mr. Austerity.” 

> Ernest Bevin, the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, seemed more tired than on pre- 
vious visits. He is 68 and suffers from a 
weak heart. Several times he has been 
compelled to stop work for weeks until 
his heart could recover from the strain he 
had put on it.-Just before coming here, 
he, too, spent several weeks on the Con- 
tinent resting, under doctor’s orders. 

Yet Mr. Bevin carries the burden of 
Empire on his shoulders and does not 
hesitate to stand up to Russia’s Stalin. 
Mr. Bevin is one of the wise old negotia- 
tors who built up and headed a union 
larger than that of John L. Lewis, then 
moved on from talks about wages and 
hours into the job of handling world prob- 
lems. 
>Clement Attlee, the British Prime 
Minister, was left at home. He is 66 and 
suffers from duodenal ulcers. His doctors 
have advised him to take it easy. But, 
even if sometimes the forgotten man, Mr. 
Attlee is a key figure in Britain. He is the 
board-chairman type and runs the British 
Cabinet. He is a sincere Socialist, but one 
who finds extremes of any kind not to his 
liking. 

It is Mr. Attlee, more than anyone else, 
who will decide when the Labor Party 
will face the voters in a general election. 
It must be held before the expiration of 
the five-year term in mid-1950. Mr. Attlee 
is stooped, bald, mild of manner, and 





BRITAIN’S ATTLEE: 66 
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speaks in a thin, metallic voice. But hy 
can be firm, even sharply impatient, j 
is generally conceded that he keeps jn 
check the more excitable members of his 
cabinet. 

In the election, the Laborites wij 
tangle with another old man, the seem. 
ingly indestructible Winston Churchill, 
leader of the Conservatives, now nudging 
75. Mr. Churchill already is piling up his 
resounding phrases around the Labor 
leaders. He says: “Never before in the 
history of human government !ias such 
great havoc been wrought by such small 
men.” And Mr. Attlee replies: “The 
strength of Churchill’s language is in ad. 
verse ratio to his knowledge of the sub. 
ject.” 

By contrast with British spokesmen, 
those who handle affairs for the United 
States seem both younger and in better 
health. 
> President Truman is hale and hearty, 
At 65, he is one of the more robust men 
among world policy makers. Most of the 
men in his Cabinet are comparative 
youths. About half of them are in thei 
40s. John W. Snyder and Dean Acheson, 
who conducted the talks with the British, 
are in their 50s; the Secretary of Treas- 
ury is 54; the Secretary of State is 56 
Dean of the Cabinet is Jesse M. Donald- 
son, Postmaster General, at 64. 

But in Congress, which passes on in- 
ternational policy of the U. S. and decides 
how much money may be spent for it 
age rules supreme. Alben W. Barkley, 








FRANCE’S SCHUMAN: 63 
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Vice President, is 71. Chairman Tom Con- 
nally, who rules the Senate Foreign Re- 
Jations Committee, is 72. With him on 
the Democratic side are Walter F. 
George, 71, and Theodore F. Green, 81. 
The two top Republicans are Arthur H. 
Vandenberg and Alexander Wiley, each 
g5, Chairman John Kee of the House 
foreign Attairs Committee is 75. The top 
Republican on that Committee is Charles 
4, Eaton, 81. 
All through Congress, major policies 
we fixed by age. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee passes on spending polli- 
ces. Kenneth McKellar, its chairman, is 
3), The House counterpart of this Com- 
mittee is headed by Clarence Cannon, 
70; its ranking Republican is John Taber, 
69, Tax policies are set by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Chairman 
Robert L. Doughton is 85. Bills are chan- 
neled to the House by its Rules Commit- 
tee. Adolph J. Sabath, 83, is its chairman. 
A look around the world shows that 
the same situation prevails in most of 
the other countries in which major poli- 
cies are being hammered out. 
YJoseph Stalin will be 70 in Decem- 
ber, the only survivor of the band of 
evolutionists picked by Lenin 35 years 
ago. Stalin has ruled supreme in Russia 
for 25 years. Now he makes few public 
appearances, spends much time at Sochi, 
aBlack Sea resort, or at his country home 
outside Moscow. He is stolid, squarely 
built, pock-marked, with graying hair 
and mustache; about 5 feet, 6 inches tall; 
weighs about 190 pounds. He smokes a 
pipe in public, cigarettes in private. 
There have been many rumors about 
his health, none verified. He has been 
said to have cancer, a heart condition, a 
stunted left arm, a club foot, to be 
afraid of heights and to have had tubercu- 
losis as a boy. But his pictures show his 
shoes to be normal and he flew to and 
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ITALY’‘S SFORZA IS 76 


from Teheran. Mcsv .cucble reports say 
he looks fit and young for his age. 

> Vincent Aurioi, President of France, 
is 65 and his health was impaired by long, 
solitary confinement by the Nazis. He 
served in the Chamber of Deputies with- 
out a break from 1914 to 1940 when the 
Nazis took France. The Foreign Minister, 
Robert Schuman, is 63. Mr. Schuman is 
lean, awkward, shy, with a long, serious 
face and a thin, gray mustache. He served 
in the Chamber of Deputies from 1919 to 
1940 and was one of the first French 
political leaders grabbed by the Gestapo 
in 1940. After seven months, he escaped 
and spent the rest of the war doing 
propaganda work in the French under- 
ground. 

> Count Carlo Sforza, the Italian For- 
eign Minister, at 76, is one of Europe’s 
elder statesmen. His diplomatic career 
began 40 years ago; he had become 
Foreign Minister by 1920. Benito Mus- 
solini drove him into exile in 1928 and he 
spent 18 years in Britain, France and the 
United States, writing books, lecturing, 
acting as a leader of the free Italian 
movement outside his own country. Back 
in power now, he looks like a man from 
another age—tall, bearded, monocled, 
dressed in dignity. He talks the language 
of old diplomacy of an aristocratic day 
and heads a house that goes back to 1450. 
> Theodor Huess, new President of the 
Western German Federal Republic, is 65. 
He has a fringe of white hair and his old- 
fashioned, high, stiff collars betoken his 
liking for the old era. He was a leader 
of the Democratic Party in the Reichstag 
before the Hitler regime. 

> Konrad Adenauer, the first Chancel- 
lor of Germany since Hitler, is 73. He 
was leader of the Christian Democratic 
Party, and was one of the top men in 
the German Government before Hitler 
took over. When the Nazis came into 
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GERMANY’‘S HUESS: 65 


power, Mr. Aceu as forced out of 
public office and b.sred irom all employ- 
ment. He was kept under constant watch 
by the Gestapo and he and his wife were 
arrested three times during the war by 
Hitler’s men. 

>» Shigeru Yoshida, at 71, is the Prime 
Minister of Japan. He is an ultraconserva- 
tive, a former diplomat, a foe of social 
unrest in Japan, picked by a coalition in 
the Diet after it became clear that he was 
one of the few prewar political figures 
acceptable to General Douglas MacAr- 
thur. The General himself is 69. 

Two of the youngest heads of state now 
are Francisco Franco and Juan Peron, 
who rule Spain and Argentina with iron 
hands. Generalissimo Franco is almost 
58; he was 45 when he began the march 
to power in 1936. President Perén is 53. 

Most of the world’s revolutionists are 
getting old. Mao Tse-tung, leader of the 
Chinese Communists, is 56 and, though 
fat and stolid in appearance, is not in 
good health. Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime 
Minister of India, who fought so long for 
the freedom of his people and served a 
total of 13 years in jail, now is nearly 60. 
Mr. Nehru’s chief lieutenant, Sardar 
Patel, is 73. 

One of the few young revolutionists and 
political leaders now making headlines 
around the worfd is Mohammed Hatta, 
who, at 47, is leading the fight of the In- 
donesians for their independence. 

In most of the important areas, middle- 
aged or old men hold the throttle. No 
revolutionary surge of ideas is bringing 
young men to the top such as came when 
the New Deal was swept in. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt then was 51. He brought in a 
host of men younger than himself. But 
in Washington, as elsewhere, politics is 
tempered by age. Any impulsiveness of 
young men in the Administration is offset 
by age in Congress. 
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Old men wrestle with problems that would give ulcers to young men 
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Job prospects are looking up 
in many fields. Unemployment 
as a problem for Government is 
fading in importance. It may be 
a long time before maids and 
yard workers again become 
plentiful. 

Steel, construction, textiles are 
among industries where workers 
are being added. Trade, service 
and government also are ex- 
panding. Upturn may bring half 
million new jobs by 1950. 
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Idle workers, willing to take any 
kind of job, are not to become ex- 
ceptionally numerous in the period 
ahead. Unemployed will not be 
selling apples on street corners. 
Maids are not suddenly to be- 
come plentiful. It will not be- 
come easy to get a good casual 
worker to do yard work or odd 
jobs around the house. 

Unemployment, instead of grow- 
ing into a major problem during the 
winter, is likely to be less of a prob- 
lem than it has been. New claims 
for unemployment insurance are 
continuing to decline, as industries 
increase their rates of operation and 
as workers who lose jobs find other 
jobs. New claims, in fact, are down 
almost a third from the July peak. 

Persons with jobs, meanwhile, are 
increasing in number. Latest esti- 
mates put the total number of job- 
holders at close to the 60-million 
mark. Unemployment, which hit 4.1 
million in July, is down to less than 
3.7 million. A further decline is ex- 
pected in unemployment as young 
people leave the labor force to re- 
turn to school and as industry un- 
dertakes its usual seasonal upturn in 
activity. 

Unemployment is not regarded 
as a major political problem until 
the number of jobless hits 5 million. 
That is considered the danger point. 
Above that point, demands become 
strong for pump priming and for 
made work of all kinds to get peo- 
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(This article represents the result of gp 
3 extensive research on a problem of oy. 








Special Report. 
JOB PROSPECTS BRIGHTEN 


Half Million More Openings in Sight by 194 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


ple back into jobs. Below that point, the 
tendency is to let unemployment insur- 
ance and normal shifts from job to job 
take care of the situation. Some workers 
also can return to farms, but the trend 
now is away from farms. Farm labor is 
becoming scarce again in several areas. 

The chart shows how unemployment 
has fluctuated over the years. At present, 
the number of jobless is not very much 
above a level that could be considered 
normal. When compared to the total labor 
force, unemployment was not high even 
in July. At that time about one in 20 
workers was out of a job. In previous 
business setbacks, many more persons, 
relatively, were jobless. In 1921, about 
one in 10 workers was without a job; in 
1933 it was more than one in four and in 
1938 it was one in five. 

Job openings now are reported in 
a number of industries. Steel plants are 
operating at a considerably higher rate 
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JOB HUNTER 


Ahead: more opportunities 
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than in July. The construction industry jg 
adding workers. Seasonal jobs increased 
in the canning and packing industries, 
Workers are being added in textile mill 
garment factories and__leather-goods 
plants. 

Indications are that by the end of this 
year, jobs will be provided for around 
500,000 more workers than were ep. 
ployed in July. During the first half of 
1950, perhaps as many as 1 million addi. 
tional jobs will be filled. This job outlook 
comes from the prospect that productio 
and trade will increase in the months 
ahead, stimulated in the first half of next 
year by a big bulge in consumer income 
flowing, in part, from increases in Govem- 
ment spending. 

The upturn in industrial activity, how. 
ever, is not expected to result in a com 
parable increase in jobs. Since the war, 
U.S. business has spent billions of dol. 
lars on new plant and equipment. This 
investment can be expected to pay 
off in increased efficiency. These 
plants will be able to turn outa 
large volume of goods with fewer 
workers for each unit of product 

At the same time, the labor force 
will continue to grow. It is esti 
mated at 63,325,000 now. It prob 
ably will. approach 64 _ million 
by midyear, 1950. Unemployment, 
therefore, is not expected to drop 
to the low-level of boom-time 1948 
when jobless workers seldom e 
ceeded 2 million. Nor is the number 
of jobless likely to rise above 4 mil 
lion again in the period just ahead 
Official estimates now put the w 
employed at 3,689,000. Probability 
is that the number will drop 
around 3.5 million. 

New job opportunities 2 
expected to open mainly outside ¢ 
factories. Farm employment is like 
ly to increase. Merchants are é& 
pected to need more people t 
handle a larger volume of trade 
Service industries have been addin 
workers since January, and the trem 
is expected to continue. 

Factory employment is increas 
ing now, with a rise in producti 
of both hard and soft goods. Work 
ers are being called back by man 
facturers of refrigerators, stove 
washing machines and electric a 
pliances. The upturn is rather gej 
eral in the soft-goods plants. 
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Unemployment: The Trend Is Down 
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Factory jobs, however, are not ex- 
pected to recover to the peak of a year 
ago, when manufacturing provided em- 









of dol ployment for 16.4 million workers. Pro- 
at. Thisf duction is not likely to return to the post- 
| to pay war high, and fewer workers are required. 
. These Ip July, factory employment had dropped 
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to 15 million. It probably will not rise 
much above 15.3 million in the months 
ahead. 

Mining, including oil production, is 
not looking for a return to the volume 
reached late last year either. Mining em- 
ployment has fallen from a postwar peak 
of 950,000 to 890,000. Increased demand 
for coal, oil products and metals may pro- 
vide jobs for around 20,000 more workers 



















om el by the first half of 1950. 

numb "Construction industry has been pro- 
e 4 mil viding an increasing number of jobs each 
ahead month since February. There probably 
the UM@ will be a seasonal slackening in building 
bability activity later, but a pickup is to be ex- 
trop t pected in the first half of 1950. 





Public construction is expected to in- 
crease next year, and some pickup also is 
likely in residential building. Increases in 
these lines promises to offset the decline 
that is indicated in factory building, com- 
mercial building and railroad construc- 
tion. Outlook is that the industry will be 
employing 2.1 million workers early next 
year. The peak was reached in August 
1948, at 2,253,000 jobs. 

In trade, employment has declined 
gradually since the end of 1948. That 
trend is expected to be reversed. Mer- 
chants are planning for as large a volume 
of Christmas trade as last year, and the 
veterans refund, due in the first half of 
1950, promises to keep trade humming. 
Outlook is that trading establishments 
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will employ as many people as they ever 
have, and that jobs in stores, wholesale 
houses and warehouses will average 
around 9.8 million for first half of 1950. 

Service industries and finance com- 
panies have been adding employes since 
January. These are expanding enterprises. 
Jobs in the service industries range from 
pants pressing to business consulting. 
With a rise in consumer incomes, an in- 
crease in the number of service jobs is 
to be expected. 

Finance is in an expanding phase, too. 
The Government is trving to expand pri- 
vate borrowing through lower interest and 
more liberal credit policies. That means 
more business for banks, mortgage com- 
panies, insurance companies and install- 
ment-credit houses, all of which probably 
will have to add employes. 

Together, finance and service industries 
are expected to provide around 6.5 mil- 
lion jobs by the first half of next year. 
That will top the 1948 peak of 6.4 mil- 
lion. This group, with trade, offers em- 
ployment to more workers than is pro- 
vided by all the factories in the nation. 

Railroads, other transportation com- 
panies and utilities provided 4,066,000 
jobs during the last half of 1948. Since 
then about 100,000 workers have been 
laid off because of declining traffic. How- 
ever, railroads are reducing their work 
week from 48 to 40 hours, and that reduc- 
tion is expected to require the employ- 
ment of more workers. 

The upturn in general business activity 
also will add to the business volume of 
transportation companies and utilities. It 
is likely that these concerns will have jobs 
for about 4.2 million people in the period 
ahead. 


© 1949, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 


Government employment has been 
rising steadily ‘since 1947, Attempts by 
the Federal Government to reduce em- 
ployment are likely to be offset by in- 
creases in workers employed by State 
and local governments. Crowded schools, 
moreover, promise to force the hiring of 
more teachers if they can be found. This 
condition in schools is certain to continue 
for several more years. 

Government jobs, as a result, are ex- 
pected to be provided for about 5.9 mil- 
lion civilian workers by the first half of 
next year. That compares with a previous 
peak of 5.8 million and an average, in 
1948, of 5.658,000. 

Other jobs outside of regular estab- 
lishments also are expected to expand in 
the months ahead. A growing labor force 
increases the prospect that more domestic 
servants can be employed. The demand 
for them is large, as the want-ad pages 
of every newspaper show. There also is 
likely to be more employment on farms. 
Total agricultural employment fell from 
9,610,000 in 1939 to 7,973,000 in 1948. 
During the present vear, there has been 
some increase in persons working on 
farms but not enough to fill the demand 
for workers. Prospect is that the number 
of persons working on farms will average 
around 8.3 million during first half, 1950. 

The over-all employment outlook sug- 
gests that civilian jobs will be held by 
some 59.5 million persons by the first half 
of 1950. That level has been exceeded 
only in the last half of 1948. In addition, 
the armed forces are expected to have a 
strength of around 1.5 million. That will 
provide a total of some 61 million jobs. 
Unemployment will be up only because 
the working population is growing. 
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WHAT NEW WAGE POLICY MEANS 


Social Aid to Become a Fixed Item.in Costs 


White House labor policy now 
is to stress pensions and insur- 
ance plans over wage increases. 
Industry-wide bargaining is los- 
ing favor. It is all spelled out in 
steel board's report. 

Employers are grateful for re- 
lief from Government pressure 
for pay raises, but will fight pay- 
ing the entire bill for social-secur- 
ity benefits. They believe workers 
should share the cost. 

Employers and workers both are 
concerned vitally by the exact recom- 
mendations of the fact-finding board 
for the steel industry. 

President Truman is pleased with 
the conclusions of this board. As a 
result, the weight of federal influence 
in the period ahead will be put back 
of those conclusions as they affect 
steel and other industries as well. 

Labor policy for the period ahead 
is to revolve around points that follow. 

Wage increases in a fourth-round 
pattern are not now desirable. Wage 
demands can be filed by unions again in 
1950, with increases probably to be justi- 
fied if industry’s profits rise without a 
voluntary cut in prices or rise in wages. 























—Somerville in Denver Post 


“WELL, FER TH’ LOVA MIKE!’ 
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Insurance against temporary disabil-. 


ity, life insurance and other insurance 
plans for workers, paid at company ex- 
pense, should be established as a fixed 
item of cost. Wear and tear on human 
beings should be a first charge in operat- 
ing costs, along with cost of machinery. 

Insurance cost in the steel industry is 
justified up to a maximum of $80 a year 
per employe and should take effect this 
year. That amounts to 4 cents an hour 
for a 2,000-hour year. Cost of any exist- 
ing insurance system financed by the 
employer should be deducted. 

Pensions for retired workers also 
should be established as a fixed charge 
against employers. Workers should be 
allowed to retire at age 65, if they want 
to, and receive monthly benefits trom 
their employers as well as from federal 
Social Security. The two pensions to- 
gether should total about $100 a month. 

Pension cost for the steel industry is 
justified up to a top figure of about $120 
a year per worker. This charge against 
the employer should not begin until next 
spring. Again, employers are to deduct 
from this total cost any existing payments 
they make to a pension program. 

This is to be official labor policy for 
the months ahead. It favors limiting the 
maximum immediate payments to 4 cents 
an hour for insurance, with the 6-cent 
pension cost to be delayed until next year. 
More time is needed to bargain over the 
details of a pension program. 

There are other important conclusions 
reached by the fact-finding board, which, 
if followed, will have far-reaching effects. 

industry-wide bargaining as now 
practiced in steel and some other indus- 
tries is criticized by the board. It finds 
that the CIO Steelworkers usually nego- 
tiate a settlement with big firms in the 
industry and then apply this pattern to 
all other companies. This, the board 
holds, leads to dissatisfaction rather than 
to co-operation and runs counter to in- 
tent of the labor laws. The board sug- 
gests that Congress now ought to investi- 
gate the problem of industry-wide bar- 
gaining to see if new legislation is needed 
to control it. 

Individual bargaining should be 
made available to all companies in the 
steel industry and elsewhere, the board 
believes. It wants each company to have 
a chance to explain its own special prob- 
lems to the union negotiators. The result- 
ing contract should take the firm’s own 
circumstances into consideration without 


regard to any pattern set elsewhere, jy 
the board’s opinion. 

Longer negotiations between ep. 
ployers and unions also are proposed, 
The board says unions too often call strikes 
before bargaining has had a chance, jj 
thinks employers and unions are too reaq 
to break off negotiations and let the Gov. 
ernment settle their disputes. 

Fact-finding boards, at the same 
time, have a part to play in delaying 
strikes in vital industries, according to 
the report. The board thinks a voluntan 
agreement between the parties usualh 
can be worked out more readily after a 
fact-finding report than in cases where 
strikes are averted by injunctions. 

Gains in productivity of a partic. 
lar industry should not be the test for 
wage increases, in the opinion of the fact 
finders. It is argued that wages should 
rise with the general increase in man-how 
output for the country. If a certain indus- 
try happens to show gains in productivity 
exceeding the general average, the board 
believes that prices of that industry's 
products should be lowered, in preference 
to a wage increase. Steel wages, adjusted 
for living-cost increases, have just about 
matched the 12 per cent rise in produc 
tivity that has occurred nationally in the 
last eight years, the board finds. 

These are the major conclusions of the 
fact-finding board. The three member 
of the board—Chairman Carroll RB. 
Daugherty, Samuel I. Rosenman and 


























—Shoemaker in Chicago News 


‘BOTTOM OF THE COOKIE JAR’ 
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David L. Cole—have no authority to en- 
force their recommendations, but, even 
though their findings are not binding on 
the steel industry, these findings are 
expected to exert an important influence 
on collective bargaining in many indus- 
tries for some time to come. 


WHO'LL PAY FOR IT? 
WELFARE ISSUE 


Who is to pay for pension and insur- 
ance programs now is the chief issue in 
writing new labor contracts in the big 
industries. The question is whether the 
employers are to pay the entire cost or 
share the cost with the workers. Much is 
at stake in the answer. 

The issue was pointed up in steel, 
where the companies objected to the 
factinding board’s proposal that em- 
ployers finance pension and _ insurance 
plans without help from workers. Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless, president of U. S. Steel 
Corp., protested that this would set a 
precedent elsewhere and would upset 
many existing insurance plans jointly 
supported by employers and _ workers. 
Mr. Fairless said the burden would be too 
great for industry. 

The steel companies have taken the 
position that they are willing to negotiate 
with the union but would not accept the 
board’s findings in advance of bargain- 
ing. When the CIO Steelworkers union 
declined to bargain without such ad- 
vance assurances, the union laid itself 
open to possible charges of violating 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It is an unfair 
labor practice for an employer or 
union to refuse to bargain. This pro- 
vision can be entorced with injunctions 
obtained by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Two kinds of welfare plan are involved 
in this controversy: social insurance and 
pension or retirement plans. 

Social insurance comprises several 
kinds of protection for workers: These 
include life insurance paying a_ benefit 
upon the death of the worker; a paid-up 
life insurance policy given to a worker at 
the time he retires from the job because 
of old age or permanent disability, and 
a weekly benefit when a worker is tem- 
porarily disabled because of sickness or 
accidental injury off the job. 

Also included are hospitalization and 
surgical-insurance plans, which may or 
may not include protection for members 
of the workers’ families. 

In steel, employes pay the bill for most 
of these insurance plans, where they ex- 
ist, the fact-finders report. Elsewhere, 
however, many employers have plans of 
this sort and pay the entire cost. 

Pensions or retirement programs are 
the second main type of welfare program 
involved in the controversies. Many in- 
dustries have plans under which employes 
receive a monthly pension after they re- 
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Torrington Bearings give 


Osgood Company’s power shov- 

els lift and swing with Torring- 

ton Spherical Roller Bearings 
handling the loads on reversing 
and hoisting drum shafts. 
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Chicago’s Canal Street Bridge swings 
each 3% million pound leaf on 4 Torring- 
ton’ Bearings which save power, afford 
precise control, reduce maintenance. 















in heavy-duty 
SS applications 






Carnegie-Illinois Steel’s hot strip mills at 
Gary are equipped with Torrington Roll 
Neck Bearings to handle high-pressure 
loads in roughing and finishing stands. 


When a machine has heavy loads to lift, or tremendous pressures 
to apply, you'll find a Torrington Bearing best for the job. 
Torrington has had many years of experience in designing and 
applying all major types of anti-friction bearings. Each Torrington 
Bearing is backed by performance records in every industry... 
the experience of specialists ... the precision skills of craftsmen 
... the finest materials, production methods and equipment. 
Your equipment too, will operate more reliably, give longer serv- 
ice, and require minimum maintenance attention if you specify 
Torrington Bearings. Our engineers will be glad to give you 
assistance in solving your friction problems. Write us today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 

of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller «Tapered Roller + Straight Roller + Needle Ball « Needle Rollers 


° lorrington, Conn. 
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Household’s home families are the three-meals-at-home 
kind. Dad and the kids come home for lunch. Mother entertains at 
home. All in all, 7,000,000 people eat 21,000,000 meals 
a day in Household homes! No wonder that— 

Household’s home editorial is 18% on food. Last year, 
Household printed 527 food ideas, 513 recipes— 
mentioned 2,898 cooking ingredients. 
Home families, home editorial. For any home product, 


that’s the profit combination! Household concentrates where other 


magazines do not—in the high-spending communities 


under 25,000 population. And Household does it 
at the lowest cost per page per 1,000: 
four colors, $3.20; black and white, $2.40. 


HOUSEHOLD'S profit combination 


HOME FAMILIES 


* 2,107,586 reader families 
*% 3,764,000 primary adult readers 
% 2,635,789 children 
% Women 81% housewives 
% Families 62% home owners 
*% 87% with gardens 
% Eat three meals a day 
at home 
% 82% in communities under 25,000 


HOUSEHOLD 


Topeka, Kansas 


% Home building & modernization. 14% 

% Home furnishing & management 20% 

%* Gardening 

* Child care 

* Beauty, fashion 

* Fiction, inspirational, community 
improvement 

* Miscellaneous 
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tire from the job, usually at 65 years of 
age or older. There are two types of pep. 
sion plan. In one, the employer pays the 
entire expense of the program. In the 
other, the worker shares in the cost if he 
wants to come under the plan. Many of 
the larger pension plans are supported 
entirely by the employers of the industry. 

Examples of various plans already 
in effect show the variety of programs, 

Coal has a welfare plan supported by 
royalties on the amount of coal mined. 
But this fund has been drained by a 
shortened work week and by refusal of 
some coal companies to continue their 
royalty payments pending signing of a 
new contract. This decline in revenues 
has forced the trustees of the fund to 


BENJAMIN FAIRLESS 
. . protested a precedent 


suspend benefit. payments temporarily, 
Royalties started at 5 cents a ton but 
have grown to 20 cents and may go high- 
er if the fund is to meet its obligations. 

The pension for miners has_ been 
$100 a month, payable at age 60 o 
after. These payments plus sick bene 
fits, disability payments, welfare aid and 
other relief granted by the fund totaled 
more than 104.8 million dollars in the 12 
months ended June 30. This meant that 
the fund was paying its money out fast- 
er than the royalty brought it in, since re- 
ceipts amounted to about 90.9 million 
dollars in the period. 

Railroads have social-insurance and 
pension plans for their employes. The 
railroad workers pay part of the cost of 
these systems, while the companies also 
contribute to them. These programs are 
administered by a federal agency, the 
Railroad Retirement Board. 

Clothing firms in many areas have em- 
ployer-financed programs paying out pen- 
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jons and insurance benefits of various 
iinds. Under a plan operated by the AFL 
ladies Garment Workers, for example, 
ach employer pays into a health and 
welfare fund a sum equal to 4.5 per cent 
{his weekly pay roll. The fund issues 
ealth, vacation and retirement benefits. 

Phonograph-record companies have 
different sort of welfare fund. They pay 
jroyalty on each record into a fund ad- 
ainistered by an impartial director ap- 
pointed by agreement between the AFL 
\usicians Union and employers. The 
fd supports unemployed musicians by 
fnancing {ree concerts in various cities. 

federal workers have their own re- 
irement program, jointly financed by 
the Government and the workers them- 
gives. There is no general system of 
geal insurance for federal employes, 
athough many belong to group health 
ud hospitalization plans and pay the 
entire bill. 

Auto firms in many cases have pen- 
son or social-insurance plans jointly fi- 
sanced by workers and employers. The 
frst company-financed program estab- 
lished under CIO United Auto Workers’ 
contracts was at the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
The company pays into a welfare fund 3 
per cent of its pay roll. Benefits are paid 
out when a worker goes to a hospital, is 
disabled or dies, and payments also are 
made for layoffs. 


SUBSTITUTE FOUND 
FOR ‘CLOSED SHOP‘ 


A formula for handling the union- 
security issue in the newspaper industry 
is likely to develop out of an agreement 
just negotiated in Chicago. This agree- 
ment won approval of newspaper pub- 
lishers and the officers of the AFL Typo- 
gaphical Union as a basis for ending 
the 22-month-old strike against five Chi- 
ago papers. 

The crux of the agreement is a substi- 
tute arrangement worked out for the 
hiring of new workers. The Taft-Hartley 
Act outlawed the traditional “closed 
shop” of the printers, under which em- 
ployers could hire only those who carried 
aunion card. The substitute plan now 
provides that new employes are to be 
hired on the basis of their experience in 
the printing industry. This experience 
can be proven by a union card, by a letter 
from a previous employer or by some 
test arranged by company and union rep- 
tesentatives. There is to be no discrimi- 
nation against a nonunion worker. 

This formula or something along these 
general lines is likely to be used in bring- 
ing an end to the other major walkout in 
the industry, on Miami newspapers. And 
the formula probably will be applied in 
the future as contracts expire elsewhere. 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS provides dependable, uniform 
shipping facilities through 23,000 offices from coast 
to coast. Here’s fast, complete service, by rail or air, 
designed to meet your every shipping need—for a 


single, all-inclusive charge! 


For really economical, “anything— anywhere” ship- 
ping, specify RAILWAY EXPRESS. 


“Let's look ahead” is the watch- 
word of the 60,000 Railway Express 
employes. They work and plan to- 
gether to serve you and your com- 
munity by meeting your exact ship- 
ping and distribution requirements. 


EXPRESS 
IG ENC 


NATION-WIDE Y RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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EUROPE PRESSED TO EARN WAY 


Bank and Fund Heads Say ‘Devalue, Cut Costs’ 


Talking bluntly, heads of the 
World Bank and Monetary Fund 
call on dollar-short countries to 
devalue, cut prices, wipe out 
trade restrictions. 

This means .new pressure on 
Europe to start earning its own 
way. Cure of world ills, however, 
is not yet in sight. 

Devaluation is no sure cure. 
Prices and costs are not to come 
down quickly. Trade controls are 
growing, not diminishing. 

A prescription for recovery has been 
handed to the world by the interna- 
tional money agencies set up for that 
purpose at Bretton Woods five years 
ago. This does not mean that any 
quick cure of financial ills abroad is 
in sight. What it does mean is that 
Europe and other troubled areas are 
to be under new pressure to follow a 
course of treatment that many officials 
of the United States have advocated 
all along. 


CHAIRMAN MENDES-FRANCE, MR. BLACK OF THE WORLD BANK, AND MR. GUTT OF THE FUND 
; For the world’s ills, a prescription but no quick cure 


What has to be done, in the opin- 
ion of the operating heads of the Interna- 
tional Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund, is this: 

Exchange rates of many currencies 
must be marked down in relation to the 
U.S. dollar. 

Production costs must be cut in coun- 
tries that need to earn dollars by selling 
more goods in U.S. That means more 
work, better management, fewer frills. 

Prices, especially export prices, must 
come down. 

U.S. tastes must be catered to, and 
other countries must do a better selling 
job in the U. S. market. 

Home consumption must be limited, 
leaving more goods for export to U.S. 

Restrictions on trade must give way 
to freer, more competitive marketing of 
goods in world markets. 

These and other things make up the 
dose prescribed by executive directors 
of the Fund and by Eugene R. Black, 
President of the Bank, for countries like 
Britain that are suffering from a shortage 
of dollars. The treatment was outlined at 
an annual meeting of the Fund and Bank 
boards of governors in Washington. 

The task of assuring long-range recov- 
ery was placed largely on the shoulders 
of dollar-short countries, although the 
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U.S. Government was told that it, to 
could help by reducing tariff barriers ang 
by encouraging investments abroad, 

Currency changes abroad were em. 
phasized by the Fund and by Mr. Black 
as a way of getting export prices int 
line so that foreign goods can be sold ip 
U.S. 

The Fund report, submitted by Camille 
Gutt, Managing Director of the Fund 
declared that in cases where a major cut 
in prices is needed, “it would in many 
cases seem possible only through an ad. 
justment in the exchange rate.” 

Mr. Black called for a system of e. 
change rates that would enable dolla. 
short countries to compete, and at the 
same time encourage importers in those 
nations to buy in countries whose cu- 
rencies they can best afford to spend, 
Devaluation of the British pound, for 
example, would raise prices of goods im. 
ported from U.S., so that British im 
porters might be inclined to buy els. 
where. 

Mr. Black declared: “I do not under 
estimate either the complexities or the 
far-reaching consequences of such action, 
but I fail to see how it can be avoided.” 

These words seemed to be aimed pr 
marily at Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was in 
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room when Mr. Gutt and Mr. Black 
ke. Sir Stafford had resisted devalua- 
of the pound. In that view, he ap- 
parently wats at odds with U. S. Treasury 
secretary John W. Snyder, who was re- 
parted to favor devaluation. . 

High prices of foreign goods, it was 
argued, must be attacked in many ways 
wher than by devaluing currencies. 

Bank and Fund governors were told 
that efficiency of both management and 
bor must be stepped up in countries 
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Costs’ 







‘at it, too 

riers and fg sulering from dollar troubles, that pro- 
road, ductivity must be increased, and_ that 
were em. fg new incentives, including the pressure 
Mr. Black @ of competition, must be provided. 





Mr. Black spoke bluntly to govern- 





rices into Wai : 

be sold in fy ments going in for expensive new pro- 
sams that tend to hold production costs 

y Camille ff up- He apparently had Britain particularly 

he Fund jg inmind when he said: 





“Since World War II many govern- 















major cut 

in many (@ ments have committed themselves to ex- 
sh an ad. tensive programs of social welfare. No 
¥ oe can dispute their right to follow this 
m_ of ex. course if they have the means to under- 
le dolla. & take it. Unfortunately, however, it has 
d at the become apparent that many countries 
in those cannot now afford ambitious programs of 
ose cur social services without either reducing 
O spend, their living standards in other respects or 
und, for {f cutting back their productive investments 
oods im. designed to make possible a better stand- 
itish im-{§ ard of living in the future.” 

yuy eke Trade restrictions, still springing 

up around the world in the fifth year of 

t under- ff peace, drew sharp criticism, even though 
s or the the Fund recognized that some restraints 
h action, are essential in periods of emergency. 
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The Fund report disclosed that U.S., 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico and 
Panama were the only member govern- 
ments fully observing the Bretton Woods 
agreement to wipe out trade restrictions. 
It declared: “Prolonged dependence on 
restrictions and discrimination would be 
likely to divide the world economy into 
economic blocs, each with its own price 
sucture, each tending increasingly to 
insulate itself from the rest of the world 
by the necessity of protecting its own in- 
convertible currency system by trade 
testrictions and exchange controls.” 

In short, Europe and other problem 
meas were told that they must work 
harder, produce more, sell more goods to 
U.S. at cheaper prices, unshackle trade 
and eventually find a way to live on their 
own earnings rather than on gifts or easy 
loans from the United States. 

The two boards of governors, that are 
presided over by the French representa- 
tives, Pierre Mendes-France and Maurice 
Petsche, apparently agreed with these 
Views as a matter of principle. However, 
they failed to take any action that would 
fuarantee putting such a program into 
action immediately. 
* Barriers raised by U.S. against 
oreign competitors came in for criticism 
by Mr. Black, who asserted this country 
still had some policies “basically incon- 
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To Cut 
Operating Costs 


Step Up 


Sales Activities 


Compete 


Successtully 


I: YOUR COMPANY 
finds itself handicapped by insuffi- 
cient working capital, here’s a 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT plan that 
gives you the opportunity to achieve 
a sound financial position in today’s 
competitive markets. 

Our COMMERCIAL FINANCING 
PLAN gives you substantially MORE 
cash than is available from usual 
sources. Use this extra cash to buy 
new equipment or effect other opera- 
ting economies...to step up sales, 
advertising, merchandising activi- 
ties . . . to tool-up for and launch 
new products . . . to carry inventory 
and accounts receivable . . . to take 
other steps that will help you 
operate successfully. 

Because our plan is a CONTINU- 
ING arrangement, it operates with- 


HERE'S AN 
ADEQUATE 
CONTINUING 
SOURCE 
OF CASH 


out renewals, calls or periodic 
clean-up of obligations . . . enables 
you to do long-range planning. 


Send for Timely Book 

“HOW TO HAVE AN ADEQUATE 
AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
OPERATING CASH” 
shows how Commer- 
cial Credit gives you 
MORE money. ..under 
a CONTINUING ar- 
rangement. Plan is 
simple, quick, confi- 
dential. No change in accounting 
methods. Customer relations are not 





disturbed. No interference with 
Management or control. IF YOIl 


CAN PUT MORE CASH TO WORK 
AT A PROFIT, phone or write the 
nearest Commercial Credit Corpo- 
ration office for a copy of this book. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 " New York 17 ® Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 ® San Franciscoé ® 


Portland 5, Ore.. 


. and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


) COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $100,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 























Our national staff of pension consultants is pre- 





pared to use its wide experience with all types 






of businesses in making a sound, independent 





actuarial study of your firm’s retirement needs. 





MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 





Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
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There are nearly three times as 
many factories in New York State 
as in any other—creating the 
nation’s largest market for in- 
dustrial products. We'll be glad 
to send additional facts. Write: 
N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 222, 112 State St., Al- 
bany 7, New York. 





Nearly all subscribers to 





this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 


them. They send in their 


[t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
eance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 


* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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sistent with its position as the great creq;. J 0! 
tor nation of the world.” po 
He urged a reduction in tariffs, as did do! 
the Fund report. Mr. Black said nations ff P@ 
abroad feared, “with some justification” 0 
that if they manage to find markets jn thi te 
country, tariffs will be raised to keep Fu 
their goods out. He also complained of § W? 
complex customs regulations and red tape Th 
that often exclude foreign products, wh 
Both the Bank and Fund stressed the mit 
importance of action to encourage private 
investment abroad. This suggestion was YE 
in line with the proposal made by Preg. Ree 
dent Truman in Point 4 of his inaugural ies 
address last January. yea 
A slow cure is the best to be eo. — Pa 
pected from the prescription offered by '™ 


the Bretton Woods agencies. 

Devaluation is far from a complete 
remedy. A devaluing country, to break 
even on dollar receipts, will have to selj 
25 per cent more goods in U. S. to make 
up for a 20 per cent devaluation. Also 
rising prices at home might, after a time, 
offset the advantage of a reduced cu. 
rency value. 

No sharp reduction in production costs 
is to be expected overnight. Efficiency, in 
most cases, can come only with educa 
tion and machinery. Education is a slow 
process, and machinery, if bought in 
U. S., costs dollars. 

U.S. markets for foreign goods are no 
so lush as they were during the days of 
shortages in this country. 















































Trade restrictions are to disappear slow.§ * ‘ 
ly, if at all. U.S. tariff reductions, if any, 
will not go far toward removing Europe’ 
price disadvantages. 

Price of gold is to stay at $35 an ounce 
South Africa and other gold-producing 
countries want a higher price, whic 
would mean more dollars. The Fun 
agreed to have its executive directos 
consider it, but no action is expected h 

U.S. investors, as a rule, show litte 
inclination to put their money into for 
eign enterprises. That feeling probabli— com, 
will not be reversed immediately, evel jp tir 
if the Government provides a system UM are a 
limited guarantees for investors. credi 

The U.S. taxpayer, in other words, i 
not to be relieved of the burden of sup > Tg 
porting the world right away. The toni from 
suggested by the Bank and Fund is m0 that 
to work magic. However, the ideas of thf incre 
U.S. Government have won some pow mont 
erful support. That is the importance @ force. 
what the Bank and Fund had to say. § sayin 

teau | 
of its 

> Bank deposits are protected by § staff. 
federal insurance fund that now stand§ about 
at more than a billion dollars and is if will | 
creasing by 120 million dollars a yea pares 
However, the Federal Deposit Insuran@ Cong 
Corp. says in an annual report that th 3,300 
fund is “by no means as adequate as wa few a 
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formerly thought.” In 1935, when the de- 

sit-insurance program started, a billion- 
dollar fund would have amounted to 2 
per cent of all deposits in insured banks. 
Now that deposits have trebled, it rep- 
resents only 0.7 per cent of deposits. 
Furthermore, says FDIC, “it is not clear 
what the future developments will be.” 
This is the corporation’s answer to those 
who want to reduce the insurance pre- 
miums paid by banks. 


) Easier loans to business firms by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. apparently 
are not to be authorized by Congress this 
year. President Truman’s proposal to ex- 
pand RFC lending and to permit longer- 
term loans is tied up in a Senate sub- 


MESSRS. SNYDER AND CRIPPS 
... at odds over devaluation 


committee, and is unlikely to come out 
in time for action before 1950. Members 
are at odds over RFC’s proper role in the 
credit field in peacetime. 


> Tax dodgers now get a new warning 
from Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
that they are to be hunted down by an 
increasing force of revenue agents in 
months ahead. He told a gathering of en- 
forcement officers that the use of labor- 
saving machinery was permitting the Bu- 
teau of Internal Revenue to transfer many 
of its clerical workers to the enforcement 
staff. He estimated that by mid-1950, 
about 45 per cent of the Bureau’s force 
will be enforcement officers. That com- 
pares with 41 per cent in mid-1948. Also, 
Congress has authorized BIR to hire 
3,300 new agents. They will be added a 
few at a time. 
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Crop Variety makes income BIG every month 


in steady MICHIGAN 
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OCTOBER FARM INCOME! 


‘74,000,000 


In steady Michigan, they don’t raise 
just wheat! Orcorn! It’s a wide variety 
of crops—coming in throughout the 
year—that makes every month a big 
pay month for Michigan farmers. 
Makes all months spending months! 

For example ...take cherries. Mich- 
igan is first and produces nearly 3 times 
more than the next leading state! Yet 
it’s in the first dozen states for winter 
wheat, potatoes and many other crops, 
as well. 

Yes, and through the years, as 
through the year, farm income stays 
steady and big. That’s why MICH- 
IGAN FARMER readers have over 
92% (it’s phenomenal!) farm owner- 
ship! It’s also the reason Michigan 
farmers are 7th in use of autos, trucks, 
tractors, etc. Farm housewives are big 
buyers because of it! 

This vital farm market is well 


Michigan Farmer, East Lansing 


wrapped up for you in ove favored 
farm paper—MICHIGAN FARMER— 
reaching 4 out of 5 farm folks of this 
rich state. 


*Based on 3-year-average income. 
U.S.D.A. Farm income situation. 


Steady Buying Power 
This 12-month chart of farm cash income 
proves Michigan’s year-round prosperity— 
and it has a record of steadiness dating back 
100 years. Only a few states can match it. 
Two which can are Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
These are served by PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER and THE OHIO FARMER. For 
further information, write M1013 Rockwell 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg 


The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland 
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We've Been Askeds 
ABOUT SERVICE-INSURANCE REFUNDS 


A veteran today, with a few facts at 
hand, can sit down and figure out the size 
of the check he is to receive next year as 
a service-insurance dividend. 

In his figuring, a veteran can come 
close to the exact amount of the dividend, 
or refund, that he will get. Then, with 
that, he can make plans on what he wants 
to do with the money. This may be as 
much as $528, but for most it will be 
much less than that. 

In many cases a veteran can use his 
insurance dividend to make a down pay- 
ment on a car. Or the money may come 
in handy for something for the house, or 
new clothes, or other things. This will 
be “found” money for most veterans, who 
had not expected it until recently. Many 
will get more than they had counted on. 
So it probably will be spent freely. 

To figure out the amount of his check, 
a veteran needs the formula announced 
by the Veterans’ Administration. That 
formula is printed on this page. A veteran 
also will need to know such things as the 
amount of his insurance, the age at which 
he took it out, and the number of months 
it was kept in force up to the anniversary 


date in 1948. 


How would the formula work in prac- 

tice? Would each case be different? 
But the same principle applies 
throughout. For various age groups, a 
veteran gets so many cents for each 
$1,000 of insurance for each month pre- 
miums were paid. This is based upon the 
age of the veteran when he took out his 
insurance, with all of 40 vears of age or 
under getting the same rate of dividend. 


Yes. 


What is one example, just to show? 
Take the case of a man now 30 who 
served in the war. Suppose he took out 
service insurance on July 1, 1942, when 
he was 23, and had the full amount of 
$10,000. Up to July 1, 1948, the anniver- 
sary of his insurance, he had paid pre- 
miums for 72 months. A look at the table 
shows that he will receive 55 cents for 
each $1,000 of insurance for 72 months. 
That means he'll get a check for $396. 


But did all have the full $10,000? 
No, they did not. Policies ranged from 
$1,000 to $10,000. Suppose the man in 
the above case had a $5,000 policy. Then 
his dividend would be $198. 


What if a man’s age was 50 and 
paid premiums only 10 months? 
He won't get very much, even though he 
carried a $10,000 policy. His rate of 
dividend would bé 25 cents a thousand a 
month. That would come to only $25. 


46 


Who gets the most? 

That would be a man who took out a 
maximum policy soon after the insurance 
started in October, 1940, and kept it in 
effect at least until 1948. If he were 40 
or under when the insurance was issued, 
he would get $528. That’s 10 times 55 
cents, times 96 months. 


Who gets the smallest payment? 

A person must have kept his insurance 
in effect at least three months to get any- 
thing at all. Thus, the smallest dividend 
would go to a man who was 55 or over, 
held a $1,000 policy, and paid premiums 
for only three months. All he would get 
would be a check for 60 cents. 


How is the whole refund figured? 
VA officials figure that there now is an 
excess of 2.8 billion dollars in the insur- 
ance fund, representing an accumulation 
over eight years. That amount is to be 
split among about 16 million World War 
I] veterans who took out insurance. But 
that does not mean that each will receive 
a refund of the same proportion, or per- 
centage, of his premium payments. In- 
stead, the scale of refund is based upon 
the amount veterans in various age groups 
paid toward the surplus in the insurance 
fund. 


But aren’t some refunds high? 
Yes, they are. Some veterans will get 
back more than one half, or even three 





How a Veteran Can Figure 
What He Will Receive 


Here is how a veteran can figure 
the amount of his insurance dividend: 
First, he finds his age, when insurance 
was issued, in column one. In column 
two he will find the amount of his 
dividend on each $1,000 of insurance 
for each month in force up to the an- 
niversary date of insurance in 1948. 
Dividend on Each $1,000 
for Each Month in Force 


Up to the Anniversary 
Date in 1948 


cents 


Age When 
Issued 


40 and under 
4] 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 and over 











fourths, of the amount of their pre- 
miums. Officials of the Veterans’ Admin. 
istration explain that the dividend jg 
based upon mortality savings. That js 
there have been far fewer deaths of 
policyholders from nonservice causes 
than anticipated by the American expe. 
rience table of mortality, on which’ pre. 
mium rates were figured. 


Does a veteran get more on a con. 
verted policy? 

No. The rate of payment will be the 

same for insurance that has been ¢op. 

verted into a regular type of policy as oy 

insurance that has been carried in jt 

nonconverted torm. 


Are payments to be made on all 
lapsed policies? 

On most of them. A veteran can get a 
dividend on a lapsed policy, so long as i 
was kept in force for three months o 
longer. Where a policy lapsed, and late: 
was reinstated, the dividend will lx 
based upon the number of months that 
the policy actually was in force up to 
19485. 


Suppose a policy has been turned 
in for a paid-up amount? 

The dividend scale doesn’t apply to in- 

surance on a permanent plan that has 

been surrendered for a reduced paid-y 

amount. Those payments will be handled 

separately. 


Are the dividends taxable? 

No. Treasury officials say that this divi 
dend will not be subject to tax, since it 
is largely in the nature of a refund, rathe 
than earnings. 


Do World War | veterans get any: 
thing? 
Not from this insurance fund. But manj 
veterans of World War I who kept thei 
insurance in effect have been getting 
regular dividends annually. In addition, 
some of them have been receiving a spe 
cial dividend this year, resulting trom: 
recheck of reserves in their war insuranc 


fund. 


When will dividend checks be senj 
out? 

Most veterans of World War II will ge 
their dividend checks in January, Fe 
ruary and March, provided they hav 
made formal applications to VA. Othes 
will get refunds by June. A few may gé 
their dividends in December, in time fq 
Christmas shopping. But the exact dat 
on which the checks will begin to mov 
out has not yet been decided. 
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Want to keep a step ahead? 


HEN step South with your factory —and 
you'll step ahead with this fast-growing in- 
dustrial area in the even greater “growing days” 
that lie ahead. 
Natural resources, willing and capable work- 


ers, ideal climate, rapidly-expanding consumer 


markets ... they all combine to make the 
South served by the Southern Railway System a 
“Promised Land” of boundless opportunity for 
business and industry. ; 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


SrmeeT EF. Mores 
— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 














Children doing their lessons in the rain is not as 
farfetched as you might think. There is a shortage of 
schoolrooms today, but steel is doing its part 

to solve the problem — with large savings for taxpayers. 
Three Armco SrerLox classrooms usually can be 
constructed for the price of one built by conventional 
methods, and more quickly. 

These same basic SreeLox buildings are finding 
widespread use in business and industry, too. Made of 
Armco Zinccrip-Painrcripe Steel for long service 
and low upkeep, they are strong, fire-safe and trim-looking 
for many purposes. The fact that STEELOx 
buildings are ready for use in days, not months, 
appeals to industrial builders. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
COAST TO COAST * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 





Steel umbrella coming right up 





Armco Zinccrip-Parntcrip Steel has many 

other important uses. It adds durability to roof drainage 
systems, shower cabinets, home freezers, freight 

cars, and truck trailers. This extra-quality steel gives 
three-way protection because of its unbroken 

zinc coating, its special Bonderized surface, and the 
paint finish which goes on to stay. 


ZINCGRIP-PAINTGRIP is Only one of many 
special-purpose steels created by Armco Research 
for products and equipment that give better value 
through longer service. Many consumers look for 
the famous Armco trademark when buying steel products. 
It means steel of proved quality in the 
manufacturer’s product. 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 










The big question now is whether the upward turn in industry and trade is 
just seasonal or whether it's the real thing, the start of a genuine revival. 
Opinion is divided. One view is that the upturn is nothing more than a 
rebuilding of inventories. That's possible. Renewed inventory buying is a fact. 
More confident view holds that signs of improving confidence, firm prices, 
rising Government outlays, mean that business will stabilize and move ahead. 
No boom is foreseen by either group. It's just that the confident group 
expects a moderate rise in general activity. And they don't expect any relapse. 
The answer won't be definite until next year. But a moderate recovery that 
will hold fairly well into 1950 looks more and more like a good bet. 




































Retail-trade outlook gives an indication of what's ahead for business. 
Consumer spending in retail stores never fell very much, over all. Now 
signs are that trade volume, is rising. Christmas trade may be as good as 1948. 
Department-store sales and sales of rural stores have taken the brunt of 
the decline. But now department stores are recovering. Rural stores may follow. 
Automobile sales have surprised everyone. New cars still sell at close to 
record volume. Used cars move more slowly and price cutting is substantial. 
Sales competition in automobiles is on the increase. Manufacturers are 
concentrating on low-priced models. One firm is making a money-back guarantee 
experiment--drive the car a thousand miles, money back if not fully satisfied. 
Point is that sales-promotion.efforts produce results. They are paying off 
in apparel sales, in electric appliances, in several lines. People quite obvi- 
ously have the money to spend. All that's needed is to entice them. 


























































Analysis of store-by-store sales indicates that the worst is over. 
Automobile dealers are expected to sell more cars this month and next than 
they did last summer. That's indicated from automobile-production records. 
A downturn in auto sales would be normal for winter, with a pickup in spring. 
Hardware stores, building-material dealers have had a gradual decline in 
Sales since August, 1948. An upturn for these stores appears quite definite for 
early 1950. The rate of home construction portends greater demand for hardware. 
Furniture stores face the same prospect. AS more homes are completed, more 
furniture will be needed to furnish them. Furniture sales now are rising. 
Jewelry stores can't expect any great increase in sales. Jewelry sales 
have been running at around a billion dollars a year for some time. They are 
not likely to rise much above that level. Jewelry is definitely luxury buying. 
All in all, durable-goods stores have good sales prospects through the 
first half of 1950. They may not return to boom levels, but are likely to rise. 

















Stores that deal mainly in soft goods--nondurables--are selling almost as 
much in physical volume as a year ago. Price drops have cut dollar volume. , 
Prospect is that sales will pick up in dollar volume in autumn and spring. 
Apparel stores suffered a sales drop of more than 18 per cent in dollar 
volume from January through July. A pickup now is occurring. Outlook is that 
this group of stores will increase sales by about 7 per cent in 1950 first half. 
Drugstore sales never have had much of a decline and can expect a modest 
increase ahead. Drugstores are becoming popular as general shopping centers. 
Restaurant sales and sales of drinking places dropped 8 per cent from 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 









peak to summer bottom. Outlook is that they will recover most of the decline, 
Food-stores sales fell off about a billion dollars a year from December 
peak to July low. That was due mostly to price. The expected rise in personal 
income is likely to produce an increase in dollar sales of food products. 
Filling stations have had a rising sales trend since January. That is 
expected to continue. Increasing auto sales asSure more gasS-Station business, 
Stores dealing in general merchandise, including department stores and 
mail-order houses, have suffered a 10 per cent drop in dollar sales. They are 
expected to improve sales somewhat, but probably won't get back to boom peaks. 
































Existence of bigness in business is getting more jolts from Government. 
A & P food chain is the latest target in a series of antitrust suits. 
Break-up of A & P is requested in a civil action by Justice Department. th 
4 What Government wants is to divorce processing units from selling units, then he 
divide the selling units into seven retail chains, each independently owned. 

Charge of Government is that A & P, through size, gets unfair advantage 
over competitors. A & P has once been convicted of antitrust violations. Suit 
now started, say Government attorneys, is to make sure antitrust laws can't be 
violated again. A & P itself would be cut to about 800 stores, from 6,000. 





















































Similar actions against bigness are in process in other antitrust suits. 

Du Pont Co. is being sued to force the company to dispose of interest in 
General Motors, make Du Pont family interests sell their U.S. Rubber stock. 

Telephone company--A. T. & T.--is being sued to split the company from its 
manufacturing subsSidiary--Western Electric. Western Electric then would be 
divided into three competing companies, if the Government gets its way. 














Meat packers face a suit that would break up the Big Four and create 14 4 
separate and competing companies, located in various parts of the country. blo 
These actions point to the conclusion that size is suspect as antitrust laws Ne 
are now interpreted. A line on this type of thinking is given on page 28 by om 
Representative Celler, chairman of the House Judiciary Committee. mil 
A point to remember, however, is that antitrust suits take a long time to Yo 


try. Also, antitrust laws have been on the books since 1890, and corporate 
growth has not been stopped by them. Further, when Government gets’ in a crisis, 
antitrust laws tend to be forgotten. That was true in depression and in war. 


Tariff cuts are to be announced shortly by the President. Trade agreements 
extension voted by Congress will authorize cuts negotiated at Annecy, France. 

Tariff conference at Annecy was attended by 13 countries. Commodities 
involved in the agreements exceed 400 in number. Maybe not all will be cut. 

Tariff-cutting power of the President is not increased. Extension just 
continued authority to make cuts up to 50 per cent under 1945 tariff rates. 

Cuts made under the 1945 Act have averaged 22 per cent. Unused authority 
thus will permit additional reductions in tariffs of 28 per cent, on the average. 

U.S. tariff wall now imposes an average duty of 15 per cent on the value of 
imports subject to duty. Under Smoot-Hawley rates, average was 28 per cent. 
Under present authority, the average tariff could drop almost to 10 per cent. 

















Commodity groups on which tariff cuts could be sizable include chemicals, 
which could be cut 36 per’cent under present levels; metal products, 33 per 
cent; fishery products, 25 per cent; farm commodities (mostly fruits, nuts, and 
vegetables) 38 per cent; cotton goods, 32 per cent; woolen goods, 27 per cent; Re 
rayon goods, 22 per cent. It's doubtful that full authority will be exercised. . 




















Larger _ imports by U.S. are to be encouraged. That's official policy now. 
Import volume, however, is not affected by tariffs in all lines. The U.S. 
imposes tariffs on only about a third of the value of total imported goods. YOU 
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yYOUNGBLOOD’S ® ‘ lt “‘hatched” him 50 poultry farms, a processing plant, 
ma 4 one) e° feed mill, 4 restaurants, 2 million chicks a year! 
al F you live in Texas or have visited there, 
you have probably tasted some of J. H. 
Youngblood’s chicken. His restaurants in 
Waco, Dallas, and Austin are famous. This 
. Ford Truck user’s slogan, “‘We hatch ’em... 
grow em... prepare ’em... fry ’em,” stands 
for some of the most tender, delicious, full- 

meated chicken you'll find! 


He figured that in order to make money 
out of chickens, you have to control every 
step in production and marketing. And he 
did! Today, Youngblood’s operation covers 
the entire Southwest . . . has grown to where 
he needs 20 Ford Trucks in his business. 








1it 
3 
.S 
“WE START with the hen that lays the egg.”” Young- 
blood (right) and one of his managers examine a 
ws New Hampshire-White Leghorn chick. 65,000 of 
these special crosses are hatched each week. And a 
carload of mixed feed comes from the company’s 
mill every day to feed them! 
} J ° . . ° 
YOUNGBLOOD'S j He uses 20 Ford Bonus Built Trucks in his busi- 
a move @ ness... Smart Move! ... Smart Business! 
‘S, 
<q “MY FLEET of 20 Ford Trucks gives me fast, reliable trans- 
portation,” Youngblood (right) tells Ford Dealer Jack 
ts Kultgen. “But my special pride and joy is this 145-h.p. 
—— Big Job which delivers to almost every large city in Texas.” 
““You’ve chosen the best, when you’ve chosen Ford,” 
remarks Kultgen. ““We’ve got over 150 models! Pickups 
and Stakes for your farm work! Big 39,000 lb. G.V.W. 
Fords for intercity hauling—all Bonus Built!” 
““POWER BRAKING for the : 
double cylinder rear 
brakes on the Ford F-7 
e. multiplies shoe pressure 
of more than 100 per cent. 
Even with that boost 
the driver doesn’t lose 
the ‘feel’ of the brakes.” 
“YOU SAVE money with 
this Ford Shiftoguide 
speedometer. It tells 
your drivers exactly 
a when to shift transmis- 


sion gears for best get- 
away performance with 
the least number of en- 
gine revolutions.” 


. FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 
YOUNGBLOOD'S Sma rt bet i Using latest registration data on 
; a 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


Business activity is still rising, aided 
by purchases for inventory, im- 
proved retail sales, and a record rate 
of home building. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
80.4 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended September 17, com- 
pared with 84.2 the week before. A 
rate of 86.6 per cent, initially sched- 
uled, had to be reduced when sev- 
eral blast furnaces were banked be- 
cause of a strike threat. 

Nonferrous-metals shipments rose 
sharply in August. Refined-copper 
shipments jumped to 90,739 tons, 
double the July rate and highest 
since March. Slab-zinc shipments 
climbed to 68,659 tons, 10 per cent 
above July and above the 1948 
average. 

Auto output continues at a record 
rate. 

Paperboard production was 9 per 
cent above a year ago in the week 
ended September 10. 

New claims for unemployment com- 
pensation dropped to 218,000, down 
21,000. 

Department-store sales jumped to 
299 on the indicator below, from 
281. Sales have risen to within 4 
per cent of last year’s level after 
lagging 10 per cent below that 
level in July. 

Bank loans to business have risen for 
five straight weeks. 

Low inventories of manufacturers 
have caused production to pick up 
rapidly as new orders rose. Stocks 
on August 1 had fallen to 29.7 bil- 


Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 


Prices Received 
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Source: Agriculture Dept. 


lion dollars, down 2.4 billion dollars 
since February. 

Home building this year is likely to 
set a new record, surpassing the 
1948 total of 931,000 starts. 

Units started in August rose to 98,- 
000, up 2,000 from July. It was the 
fourth straight month in which 
starts were at about 100,000. Third- 
quarter starts were the highest on 
record for that period. For the first 
eight months, starts are only 2 per 
cent below a year ago. A high rate 
for the rest of the year is suggested 
by August permits and applications 
for mortgage insurance which are 
sharply above July. From July to 


Minus 








ACTIVITY 


December last year, starts declined 
sharply. 

Government aids to building are 
helping. Rental housing, stimulated 
by liberal mortgage guarantees, is 
up to 25 per cent of total units 
started from 16 per cent a year ago, 
Public-housing units are likely to 
exceed 40,000 this year under State 
and local programs. 

Aids to farmers are helping to stabi- 
lize commodity prices and cushion 
the drop in farm incomes. 

Prices received by farmers, shown in 
the top chart, have fallen to their 
lowest since 1941 in relation to 
prices paid. Price supports, however, 
keep farm-product prices from fall- 
ing below 90 per cent of parity with 
prices paid. Bills before Congress 
assure continued high supports for 
crops in 1950 and later. 

Commodity-price averages, mean- 
while, are gradually rising. 

Sensitive commodities rose to 253.5 
per cent of 1939 on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index on Septem- 
ber 13, up 11 per cent since June. 
Steel scrap rose to $25.50 per ton, 
up $1. Steers rose to $29.25 per 100 
pounds, highest since December. 

Wholesale prices rose to 154.6 per 
cent of 1926 in the week ended 
September 13, highest since June. 

Recovery in business activity has pro- 
ceeded so far without any important 
setback. The rate of business and 
consumer spending in the period just 

‘ahead will determine how far the 
recovery can go. 
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Architectural art... like the work of the masters 
s-. must stand the test of time. Today, the time- 
less pigment in the modern architect’s kit is 
ENDURO ‘Stainless Steel. It is corrosion-re- 
sistant and heat-resistant—not merely on the 
surface, but all the way through. It stays new 
looking—lasts indefinitely. 


As an architectural medium it is unexcelled. It com- 
bines high strength-to-weight— permitting the 
use of thinner sections with safety—high resist- 
ance to the corrosive action of atmosphere, ready 
workability by all modern methods, and wide 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


STAINLESS STEEL / 


V Check ALL 12 advantages: « RUST AND CORROSION-RESISTANCE 86s 
© HEAT-RESISTANCE @ HIGH MELTING POINT © LOW COEFFICIENT OF EXPANSION @ — 
HIGH STRENGTH @ GOOD DIMENSIONAL STABILITY @ NO METALLIC CONTAMINATION 
@ EASY TO CLEAN © EASY TO FABRICATE © EYE APPEAL @ LONG LIFE © LOW END COST 





FOR LONG LIFE AND LASTING 
BEAU TY-—the entire dome and television 


tower of the new John Hancock Life Insurance 
building in Boston are constructed of cold 
rolled chrome-nickel stainless steel sheets. 
All formed sections were fabricated on a press 
brake and assembled by spot or arc welding. 
The under surface of all panels is sound- 
proofed with one-quarter inch coating of 
undercar seal. The stainless steel dome in- 
cludes a flat, ornamental top, sloping sides, 
and louvered base, with ribbed members on 
the sloping sides carrying continuous terra 
cotta bands in blue. For sheer beauty, un- 
dimmed by time—ENDURO is your medium. 









DOME and T.V. TOWER... Stainless Steel 


versatility of design effect through fluting, quilt- 
ing or fanning. Its lustrous beauty blends with 
any color combination to produce striking effects. 
Distributors in principal cities carry stocks of 
ENDURO—and competent fabricators are locat- 
ed all over the country. 

Learn what ENDURO can do for you. Contact 
our nearest district sales office—or write us. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
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TRAVEL MEANS 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 


LAND—Swift, comfortable train service every- 
where in the British Isles . . . 
SEA—Railway-operated cross-channel 
services to Ireland and the Continent... 
AIR—British Railways are official agents for 
British European Airways Corporation 
routes in Britain... 
HOTELS—47—all conveniently located, op- 
erated by The Hotels Executive, 
British Transport. 


Be sure to purchase tickets and secure reser- 
vations for these services before you leave! 


STAY LONGER-SEE MORE! 
Plan your tour of Britain—and purchase trans- 
portation in advance. That way you'll save 
the 25% on tour fares granted Americans from 
British port of entry! 














CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or any of the British Railways offices shown 
below for tickets, reservations and authori- 
tative travel information on the British Isles: 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 

For British Isles Travel Literature with color 

map, write Dept. 36 at any of these offices 

















HUNDREDS OF NEW 


PROFIT SOURCES 


yours today in 
the New 1949 


treasury of 


“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 





This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nai of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 

EGG TE IR Ga NONE OE HE emer ees ON A 

j THE | f {i NEW YORK 
53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me the J. of C.for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 


Name. 
Address 








Zone 











Check for $5 is enclosed. 
State 
N-11 


City 
54 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 
and administrative decisions. 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT always refuse to 
negotiate over pensions with the 
bargaining representative of your em- 
ployes unless your contract with the 
group specifically provides that there 
will be no bargaining of this kind during 
the life of the contract. The National 
Labor Relations Board says that one em- 
ployer must negotiate on pensions be- 
cause a contract clause on the subject is 
too vague to serve as a waiver of this 
bargaining right of employes. 


* * 


YOU CAN now find out about cer- 

tain classes of military contracts that 
will not be subject to Government re- 
negotiation. The Military Renegotiation 
Policy and Review Board amends regu- 
lations to clarify its policy on exemption 
of contracts from renegotiation where 
there is reasonable assurance that exces- 
sive profits will not be realized. 


YOU CAN, as a small businessman, 

get information to guide vou in sell- 
ing to European countries under the 
Marshall Plan. The Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration publishes a booklet 
to help small businessmen who want to 
get a share of this export trade. Free 
copies of the booklet, “The ECA and 
Small Business,” may be obtained from 
the agency’s headquarters, Washington 


25, D.C. 


YOU CAN sometimes get recogni- 

tion of a family partnership, for in- 
come tax purposes, where the main pur- 
pose for bringing a relative into the busi- 
ness is to bolster its bank credit. The 
U.S. Tax Court upholds a partnership 
where the wives of two of the partners 
were admitted for that reason. The Court 
finds that a valid business purpose was 
served in this case. 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid an 

income tax on the earnings of a trust 
that vou set up if you have the power to 
change a beneficiary or to alter the 
proportionate interest of any beneficiary. 
The U.S. Tax Court holds that the in- 
come of such a trust is taxable to the 
person who established it, even though 
he could not take back title to the trust 
principal or its income. 


News-lLines. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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YOU CANNOT count on being 3. 

lowed an income tax deduction {o; 
business expenses that are considered 
“unreasonable.” In disallowing such a de. 
duction in one case, a circuit court of ap- 
peals rules that the expenses must be 
reasonable, as well as “ordinary and pee. 
essary.” The case involved payments y 
a firm into an employes’ benefit trust, - 


YOU CAN, as an employer, prob. 
ably refuse to negotiate with a union 
that is assigned the right to bargain for 
your employes by another union tha 
won an NLRB bargaining election. 4 
federal district court decides that one 
union has no right to transfer bargain. 
ing privileges to another even though 
the employes give written approval. 


YOU CANNOT any longer ship cer- 

tain items to countries in the Eur- 
pean area without getting an export 
license. Commodities added by the Of- 
fice of International Trade to its list re- 
quiring validated licenses for export to 
Europe include certain synthetic rubber, 
tools, machinery and chemicals. 


YOU CAN buy from the Depat: 

ment of Agriculture canned-meot 
products for resale in other countries 
This meat, which originally was bought 
from Mexico, is offered for sale by the 
Department's Production and Marketing 
Administration. It is to be sold for export 
only, and may not be resold in the U.$ 


YOU CANNOT, as a schoolteacher 

expect to be allowed an income tax 
deduction for the cost of attending a 
summer school to get credits needed for 
renewing your teaching certificate. The 
U.S. Tax Court denies the claim of one 
teacher that such expenditures are de 
ductible as necessary business expense’ 
incurred in carrying on her trade. 


YOU CAN expect the Government 

to continue to support the price of 
eggs in the Midwest through Octobe 
at present levels reflecting an average 
price to producers of 35 cents a dozen 
This announcement is made by the De 
partment of Agriculture. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor 
REPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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LONDON... .-WASHINGTON....OTTAWA.... 


>> With close figuring, Britain gets just about enough in the way of immediate 




















or, prob- caSh-and-carry help out of the talks with the U.S. and Canada to keep her head 
cae above water. Longer-term benefits may be sizable. 
ion that Timing of dollar help is important. Summer trade deficits dragged down 
i British reserves of dollars and gold still further. Drain is to continue. 
argain- Remedies will take effect slowly. But, with luck, the British dollar 
1 though hemorrhage will be stemmed by next spring or summer, perhaps sooner. 
val But the British, even then, will still be leaning heavily on U.S. aid. 
ship cer- >> The British don't think they are going bankrupt. But they are going through 
“ca the wringer. Tightest squeeze is just ahead. There's no leeway for things 
the Of. going wrong, such as a renewed downtrend in U.S. business or deferred buying by 
i many people waiting for the pound to be devalued. 
rule The arithmetic of the situation is something like this: 
Dollar deficit of the sterling area in the first half ran at a yearly rate 

of 1.9 billion dollars. Counting on a pickup in U.S. business and continued 
Depatt- Canadian prosperity, London hopes the gap in the next 12 months will get no wider. 
—_ British experts expect to bridge such a dollar gap this way: 
bought Marshall Plan aid will provide around 950 million dollars. 
by the British imports from the U.S. and Canada will be cut 400 million dollars. 
— Commonwealth countries and British colonies will slash their dollar imports 
he U.S by 300 or perhaps even 400 million dollars. 


Help from the Washington talks, help already definitely in sight, will 
teacher, produce dollar savings or earnings of somewhere around 250 million dollars. 
me tax All these things, taken together, during the course of the next 12 months 


ding a ; ‘ , 
ded te will reduce the British dollar deficit to the vanishing point, if all goes well. 

















te. The 

‘of >> Because of their tight dollar situation, the British are most interested 
are de 

xpensei in concrete help immediately available from the U.S. and Canada. 

This immediate help boils down to four items: 

ECA is to allow Britain to resume using Marshall Plan dollars to pay for 
>rnment Canadian wheat. ECA is to pick up the check for 175 million dollars of this 
vical wheat. This is a dollar saving for Britain, since, otherwise, the British would 
averagt have had to use their own dollars to fulfill their contract with Canada. 

dozen Fueling and harbor charges of British ships in U.S. ports will also be paid 
ihe for from now on with ECA funds. This is worth 30 million dollars. 

Relaxing the mandatory use of synthetic rubber in the U.S. also will help 
ngs & Britain and Malaya. More natural rubber will be used and less synthetic. Brit- 
Wor (over) 


naterial. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


ish colonial rubber will undoubtedly get the lion's share of the new business, 
Resulting dollar gain will depend on natural-rubber prices. They have been 
strong recently, in line with the world shortage of natural rubber. At present 
prices, the British might be the gainers by about 40 million dollars a year. 

Canada will increase her reserve stocks of tin and rubber from Empire 
sources. This means a few more Canadian dollars for Empire coffers. 


>> The three-country talks in Washington produced nothing else of immediate 
cash benefit to British interests. Other things discussed will take more 
mulling over before anything definite can be done. 

U.S. stockpiling program will be reviewed. Recent emphasis on balancing 
the strategic stockpile makes it doubtful whether rubber, tin, chrome and manga- 
nese--all Empire commodities--would benefit much from increased buying. Stocks 
of all these materials are believed to be relatively larger than those of other 
strategic materials. But many other Empire commodities could be bought. 
However, Stockpile funds are not unlimited and other sources must be tapped. 

Overseas investments by American and Canadian interests are to be explored 
more vigorously with a view to helping Britain. ECA experience so far with its 
investment guarantees indicates no great American interest in making capital 
outlays in Britain. British nationalization is just one of several deterrents. 

Oil and shipping problems raised by Britain will be studied further. 
Britain wants relief from heavy dollar outlays in these fields. Certain Ameri- 
can interests will strongly oppose any important concessions to the British. 

Customs regulations in the U.S. and Canada will be simplified. This should 
help British exporters. But it will take time and perhaps new legislation. 

Lower tariffs on British goods might be worked out. But negotiating a new 
tariff and trade agreement with a big trading country like Britain is a compli- 
cated affair, would take a year or more. 

















>> Britain, for her part, promises to put more steam behind her dollar export 
drive and to push the rest of the sterling area in the same direction. Aim is 
to have the sterling area pay its own way by the time the Marshall Plan ends. 

To do this, costs of British exporters must be cut and incentives in- 
creased. Labor Government must cut expenses and taxes, hold the line on wages. 

Britons face less coddling, fewer social benefits at Government expense. 

More British exporters will be induced to tackle the dollar market, 
perhaps through tax rebates or raw-material allocations. 

Fewer opportunities will be given for exporting to the easy markets of 
the sterling area where prices paid are high and relations are established. 

Too many British exports now go to pay off Britain's debts to the sterling 
area and bring no current return in money or goods. This is the sterling- 
balance problem. It can't be solved overnight. But the U.S. is pushing Britain 
to freeze or fund most of these balances, divert exporters' attention to Western 
Hemisphere markets. How to do this is one of Britain's main worries. 














>> Canada now hopes to avoid tightening import restrictions on U.S. goods. 
Canada's dollar problem is greatly eased by the ECA decision on Canadian 

wheat. Doubts about Britain's ability to continue buying Canadian wheat had 

made Ottawa start thinking about cutting down further on U.S.-dollar outlays. 
U.S. exporters to Canada have less to worry about now. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S FACT-FINDING 
BOARD REPORT ON STEEL 


Text of Conclusions on Wages, Pensions, Sickness 


And Disability Benefits and Insurance as 


Possible Pattern for All Industry 


Following is the text of the general summary of findings 
and recommendations of the steel-industry fact-finding 
board in its Report to President Truman on issues between 
the industry and the Steelworkers Union (CIO), and of the 


board’s conclusions on the effect a wage-rate increase 
would have upon the economy as a whole. The board was 
composed of Carroll R. Daugherty, chairman; David L. 
Cole, and Samuel I. Rosenman. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS; GENERAL SUMMARY 


The following is a summary of the board’s findings on the 
chief matters in issue between the parties, and a statement 
of the board’s recommendations for a fair and equitable set- 
tlement of the dispute. 


A. The issues between the parties 


The issues arise out of union demands based on reopening 
causes executed in 1948, amending the 1947 collective-bar- 
gaining contracts between the companies in the basic steel 
industry and the union. 

The main issues are— 

1. Wage-rate increases—The union requests a_ general 
wage-rate increase of 12% cents per hour. This the companies 
refuse. 

2. Social-insurance program.—This is defined as insurance 
against death or total and permanent disability, benefit pay- 
ments during temporary disability caused by sickness or acci- 
dent occurring off the job, and hospital and surgical benefits. 
The union’s estimate of the cost of providing the benefits 
which it requests is 6.27 cents per hour on the basis of a 
2,000-hour work year. It requests that the companies pay the 
full cost. As to the request for this program, some of the com- 
panies reject it entirely and some have indicated a willing- 
ness to bargain with respect to it. 

3. Pensions.—The union requests a program paid for en- 
tirely by the companies providing a uniform pension of $125 
per month for each worker retiring voluntarily at age 65 or 
later, and also pension of $150 per month for a worker re- 
tired for permanent disability after 10 years of service, to be 
reduced to $125 per month at age 65. The union’s estimate 
of the cost of this program is 11.23 cents per hour per worker 
on a basis of a 2,000-hour work vear. This demand the com- 
panies reject on the ground that the subject of pensions is 
not now bargainable under the reopening clauses. 


B. The issue of wage-rate increases; 
economic analysis 


Under this heading the board has considered the economic 
arguments of both sides, not only as they relate to the steel 
industry but also as they relate to the economy as a whole. 
While these economic considerations have a more direct bear- 
ing on wage rates than on the other two issues of social in- 
surance and pensions, they serve also in part as the economic 
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justification for the recommendations made hereafter on such 
other issues. 


1. Criteria for conclusions on raising wage rates or labor costs 

There are no mathematical formulae by which to settle the 
question of whether wage rates or labor costs should be in- 
creased at any particular time in a particular industry or par- 
ticular plant. The Board seeks to form its best judgment based 
upon two major inquiries: 

a. The first major inquiry.—Is the present position of the 
steelworkers inequitable in earnings as compared with those 
of other groups in the economy? This involves the following 
three subsidiary considerations: 

(1) Are the steelworkers in an equitable position as com- 
pared with other industrial workers? 

(2) Are they suffering any inequity as compared with cer- 
tain other groups whose economic welfare depends substan- 
tially upon the steel industry, namely, the corporations them- 
selves, their stockholders, and the consumers of steel? 

(3) Are they suffering any inequity as compared with all 
other income-receiving groups in the general economy outside 
the steel industry? 

The subsidiary criterion listed above as (2) includes a con- 
sideration of employers’ “ability to pay” increased wage rates; 
and among the important factors to be considered in such 
determination are: 

(a) The increased productivity (output per man-hour) of 
the industry; 

(b) The level of profits earned over a period of years 
and currently; 

(c) The percentage of plant capacity that must be 
utilized in order to “break even”; 

(d) The probable movement of raw materials, prices, 
and other costs. 

b. The second major inquiry.—What would be the probable 
effects of granting the union’s demands on the general level 
of economic activity in the country as a whole? 

The argument advanced by the companies that, on a re- 
opening dispute such as this, the only criterion to be con- 
sidered is the change that has occurred since the contract 
was originally made, is not tenable here. The parties them- 
selves did not ascribe this meaning to the reopening provision, 
as was evidenced by the facts and arguments they presented; 
they treated the merits of the dispute as though it was the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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negotiation of a new wage rate. Furthermore, the argument 
cannot apply to items like social insurance and pensions 
where neither was originally included in the contract. 


2. Findings and conclusions relative to the above criteria 

a. Steelworkers in relation to workers in other industries.— 

(1) The steelworkers’ present average hourly earnings of 
about $1.65 compare favorably with all other manufacturing 
workers. Their average hourly earnings have risen more in 
cents per hour since 1939 and 1941 than those of manufactur- 
ing workers as a whole, and more than those of the durable- 
goods workers; in very few industries, manufacturing or non- 
manufacturing, have hourly earnings risen more in cents. 

(2) On balance, the steelworkers are not suffering from a 
wage-rate inequity in terms of their relations to the workers 
of other industries. 

b. Steelworkers in relation to other groups whose economic 
welfare depends on the steel industry.—Of such groups those 
to be compared with the steelworkers are the corporations 
themselves, the stockholders, and consumers of steel. 

This involves the subject of ability to pay increased wage 
rates as related to profits, dividends, and prices. Taking up 
the factors to be considered, as listed above, and other rele- 
vant considerations, the board finds: 

(1) Productivity: The union has not satisfied the board 
that steelworkers do not share equitably in the increased pro- 
ductivity of the industry. 

(a) It has not succeeded in proving its contention that pro- 
ductivity has risen by 49.5 per cent since 1939. 

(b) It is the belief of the board that, as hereinafter explained, 
wage rates in a particular industry should not be tied directly 
to productivity in that industry but rather should be related 
to the general industrial rise in productivity, and that any ex- 
cesses of productivity in any one industry over the general 
average should provide primarily the means of reducing the 
prices of the products of that industry. Therefore, even if the 
union had succeeded in showing that the 1939-49 rise in labor 
productivity was 49.5 per cent, it still would not establish an 
inequity by showing that the real average hourly earnings of 
steelworkers (present average hourly money earnings deflated 
by the general rise in the cost of living since 1939) had risen 
only 14 per cent since 1939. 

The evidence before us reveals that for our whole national 
economy output per man-hour increased from 1899 to 1939 
at an annual rate of about 2 per cent, but that, in the decade 
which followed, the general rise in productivity was at a 
lesser rate. Therefore, the steelworkers’ rise of 14 per cent 
in real average hourly earnings during this decade is fairly 
consonant with the apparent rise in labor productivity in the 
whole economy during the same period and reflects no inequity 
in that regard. 

(c) The union compared the productivity of 1939, a year 
of low volume, with 1948, a year of practically maximum 
volume, which is an unsound comparison. 

(d) In computing an index of productivity for the steel in- 
dustry, the union used the assumption that the production 
mix of the industry after 1945 was substantially the same as 
during the war years. This assumption is open to serious 
question. 

(e) Trustworthy productivity studies can be made only if 
the companies provide full and accurate data upon which such 
studies can be made. Such data were not offered in evidence. 

(f) The companies also made invalid comparisons in their 
own productivity claims by insisting that an index of money 
rather than real average hourly earnings was the proper com- 
parison with the productivity index. 

(2)The level of profits of the steel industry, and labor’s 
share therein: 

(a) The board has decided to accept as a basis for compar- 
ison the “reported” rather than the “adjusted” profit figures. 
Each party claimed these figures should be adjusted—upward 
by the union, downward by the companies—but the board finds 
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that it is impossible accurately to compute the amount of aq. 
justments which each side has urged should be made. 

(b) The reported profits after taxes of the steel industry ip 
1948 were substantial, and in the first half of 1949 they rose 
even higher. In 1948 profits after taxes were 511.9 million 
dollars as compared with an average of 271.3 million dolla 
in the period 1940-41, a rise of 89 per cent; and in the first 
half of 1949, the annual rate of profit was 606.6 million do}. 
lars, or 124 per cent above the 1940-41 average. 

(c) The rates of profit—the dollar amounts of these profits 
figured as precentages of net worth—must be substantial) 
discounted, however, for we are now considering 1948 and 
1949 dollars which are considerably less valuable than those 
of 1939 or 1940 or 1941, whereas a large part of the capital 
assets in the net worth is in terms of dollars of higher value, 

(d) The profits of the industry stated as a percentage of 
sales are also substantial for the year 1948 and the first quarter 
of 1949 (6.3 per cent and 6.8 per cent, respectively); but 
are not out of line with comparable prewar years like 1940 and 
1941 when the percentages were 8.2 and 6.1. 

(e) In evaluating the amount of profits in any given year 
like 1948 or 1949, to determine whether the workers have re. 
ceived a fair share thereof, it is necessary also to consider the 
low level of profits or lack of profits in other years of the busi- 
ness cycle. The prosperity of a volatile industry like steel and 
its ability to pay should be judged over a longer range. 

(3) Break-even point: In considering the break-even point, 
which is the next factor ineappraising the companies’ ability 
to pay, the board finds that it is unable to accept the union's 
estimate of the break-even point for the industry of 32 per 
cent under present wage and cost levels. At the same time the 
board doubts that the estimates made by some of the compa- 
nies running as high as 65 or 70 per cent reflect the actual 
break-even points for the larger tonnage producers. The 
board’s conclusion is that the present break-even point, for 
most of the large tonnage producers, is somewhere above the 
union’s figure of 32 per cent and below the companies’ esti- 
mates of 55 to 70 per cent. These conclusions are reached for 
the following reasons: 

(a) Reliable supporting data are lacking for all the estimates 
made, and the union made certain assumptions which are 
unacceptable. 

(b) Most of the companies failed to inform the board of 
their break-even points; none of them provided the data 
needed to make a reliable estimate; and the board believes 
each of the major companies could have indicated its own 
break-even point and the basis thereof. 

(c) The union’s testimony that the break-even point before 
the war was at 45 per cent of capacity was not controverted. 

(d) The favorable course of profits in 1949 as compared with 
1948 indicates that the break-even point has become lower 
since 1948, because in the second quarter of 1949 when op- 
erations were at the average rate of 91 per cent, profits before 
taxes were about 230 million dollars as compared with the 
same quarter in 1948 when operations were at 90 per cent and 
the profit figure 170 million dollars, a rise of 60 million dol- 
lars, or about 35 per cent, at approximately the same rate of 
operations. A comparison of the first half in 1948 with the 
second quarter of 1949 leads to similar conclusions. 

(4) With respect to the factor of probable movement of 
raw-materials prices and other costs, the board has taken into 
consideration the large decline since 1948 in the prices of 
certain materials, notably scrap; but it has also noted the 
recent recovery in some of these prices. It has also noted rises 
since 1948 in the prices of certain other important materials, 
such as iron ore and coal. Experience shows that scrap prices 
quickly respond to increased demand, and that if rates of 
operation rise substantially, the price of scrap moves upward 
rapidly. 

(5) When years of similar operation rates are compared, 
there is no substantiation of the union’s claim that labor has 
been receiving a continually smaller share, or that ownership 
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uity has been receiving an increasingly larger share of the 
industry's sales dollar. If the share of ownership be defined 
in terms 0! dividends, its rate of return becomes very low, for 
the total collar amounts of dividends, when paid, have con- 
jstently been only minor fractions of profits after taxes. 

(6) The industry’s recent policy of modernizing and ex- 
panding physical plant and facilities has absorbed most of 
its recent substantial profits. Given the country’s peacetime 
and possible wartime needs for larger steelmaking capacity, 
the program seems entirely desirable. But there is a question 
js to whether a larger part of the financing of such long-term 
ysets should not have been through long-term debt instead of 
cent profits, thus leaving more of the current profits for 
dividends to stockholders and for social insurance and for set- 
ting up reserves for pensions. 

(7) The plant modernization and expansion program should 
result in efficiencies which, other things being equal, will 
better en2ble the companies to meet the cost of the insurance 
and pension plans recommended, and also to look toward a 
lower level of prices for their products. 

(8) There are no inequities of steelworkers at present 
which require redress through a general wage-rate increase; 
and the recommendation is that the union withdraw its re- 
uest for a general wage-rate increase. 

(9) However, with increased efficiency and lowered costs 
resulting from the plant-modernization program, and with no 
great decrease in the demand for steel, there should be con- 
tinued and higher profits. If these profits do not result in bene- 
fit to the consumer in the form of lower prices, there would 
be justification for the union to renew its demand for increase 
of wage rates in order better to participate in the industry's 
prosperity. 

c. Steelworkers in relation to other income receiving groups. 
-The cost of living has remained stable within the last year; 
in fact it has slowly declined. The postwar race between ris- 
ing wage rates and rising costs of living has been called off 
by the operation of economic forces. Therefore there is no 
inequity in respect to other income-receiving groups in the 
general economy. 

d. Findings and conclusions on increased wage rates in re- 
lation to economy as a whole.—With respect to the second 
major criterion mentioned above—weighing the effect of grant- 
ing the unions demands on the general levels of economic 
activity in the country as a whole—the board finds: 

(1) While the board’s findings and recommendations are 
based on the facts and figures of the steel industry alone, 
there is a probability that a wage-rate increase in steel would 
be urged as a pattern to be followed in other industries; this 
in turn might well cause price dislocations, with adverse ef- 
fects on the general economy and on the steel industry itself. 

(2) The course of the “recession” which started late in 
1948 and manifested itself in increased unemployment and 
ina decline in gross national product seems to have flattened 
out or turned upward. In three of the four main components 
of the gross national product, slight increases were experienced 
in the second quarter of 1949. Since the low point of July, 
1949. there have been upward movements in production and 
employment, with declines in unemployment; this has been 
established by official Government publications. As late as the 
day before yesterday, Sept. 8, 1949, these improvements were 
again reported by the Bureau of the Census and the Federal 
Reserve Board. Steel operations, which were at slightly over 
70 per cent of capacity in July, 1949, have moved up 
steadily to a point more than 86 per cent of capacity as 
of last week. 

(3) While there may be conditions in particular industries 
which require correction through wage-rate adjustments, in 
general it seems desirable at this time to stabilize the level 
of wage rates. In the steel industry we have not found such 
conditions or inequities and, for all the reasons stated, do not 
believe there should be a wage-rate adjustment now. General 
stability is desirable now in order that consumers and dealers 
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STEELWORKER 
Would he lose more than he gained by a wage increase? 


may have confidence in the price structure and resume less re- 
stricted buying habits. 


3. Economic justification for social insurance and pensions 

(a) The estimated net cost of these two programs, based 
upon the liberal assumption that labor costs average 50 per 
cent of total production cost, would provide an increase of 
only 2% per cent of total costs on operations of 2,000 work 
hours per worker per year. 

(b) The substantial profits of the steel industry in the past 
two years and the current reversal of the downward trend in 
production satisfy the board that the net cost of the insurance 
and pension plans herein recommended can be absorbed 
without unduly narrowing the profit margins of the industry or 
its ability to hold or even lower its prices. 

(c) Whereas increases in wage rates depend upon profits of 
companies under relatively current conditions and over rela- 
tively short periods of time, social insurance and pensions— 
especially pensions—involve long-range considerations be- 
cause, once installed, they cannot well be discontinued. 

(d) For that reason, although immediate and generally fore- 
seeable ability to pay is very important in wage-rate deter- 
minations, it is not as important in the questions of social 
insurance and pensions. Here the more important considera- 
tion is the social obligation which the board finds rests upon 
industry to provide insurance against the economic hazards 
of modern industrial life, including retirement ‘allowances, in 
an adequate amount as supplementary to the amount of the 
security furnished by Government. 

(e) The inauguration and operation of insurance and pen- 
sion programs will make a considerable contribution to the 
attainment of the economic stability so necessary at this time. 
With the knowledge that the economic hazards of life will be 
at least partially met, workers will be more apt to help sustain 
consumption spending at a high stable level. 

(f) For these reasons and those elsewhere herein indicated, 
the board believes that insurance and pension programs should 
have priority at this time. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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C. Social insurance and pensions 


1. Findings and conclusions as to both 

(a) Social insurance and pensions should be considered a 
part of normal business costs to take care of temporary and 
permanent depreciation in the human “machine,” in much the 
same way as provision is made for depreciation and insurance 
of plant and machinery. This obligation should be among the 
first charges on revenues. 

(b) As indicated in the foregoing economic discussion, the 
net cost of the social-insurance and pension plans herein 
recommended can be absorbed by the companies without un- 
duly narrowing the profit margin of the industry or its ability 
to hold or even lower its prices. 

(c) Although the steel industry has kept pace with other 
industries in wages and other industrial-relations matters, it 
has lagged behind other leading basic industries in social in- 
surance and pensions. 

(d) The fully integrated companies before us now have 
social-insurance and retirement plans for such of their em- 
ployes as are in their railroad or coal-mining operations, and 
this further supports the board’s conclusion that the steel- 
workers are now entitled to these types of protection. 

(e) Social-insurance and pension programs with the types 
of coverage requested by the union in this dispute have be- 
come prevalent in American industry and have been inau- 
gurated either by the unilateral action of employers or, to an 
increasing extent, through collective bargaining. 

(f) The concept of providing social insurance and pensions 
for workers in industry has become an accepted part of mod- 
ern American thinking. Unless government provides such in- 
surance in adequate amount, industry should step in to fill 
the gap. 

(g) Government (except in four States) has failed to pro- 
vide social insurance (as defined herein) for industrial work- 
ers generally, and has supplied old-age retirement benefits in 
amounts which are not adequate to provide an American 
minimum standard of living. 

(h) The recent trend in programs resulting from collective 
bargaining is toward complete financing of the plan by the 
employer, or toward lowering the employes’ cost in existing 
contributory plans. 


2. Findings and conclusions on social insurance 

(a) Social-insurance plans are now included in some 380 
existing collective-bargaining agreements between the United 
Steelworkers of America and firms both within and without 
the basic steel industry. Of these the board had information 
on some 300 plans, of which over 80 per cent were non- 
contributory. These plans, in which the cost is paid solely 
by the employer, almost invariably provide for a lower level 
of benefits than those requested by the union in the present 
case; and the costs of such plans are definitely lower, on 
the basis of a 2,000-hour work year, than the cost of 6.27 
cents per hour which the union is requesting here. 

(b) It is recommended as fair and equitable under all the 
circumstances, that a social-insurance plan be incorporated into 
the collective-bargaining agreements of the industry. The 
details and specific benefits of the plans should be deter- 
mined through collective bargaining between each com- 
pany and the union. The plans should be paid for by 
the employers without contribution by the employes; but 
should be limited in net cost to a maximum of about $80 
per year per employe, or 4 cents per hour, on a basis of 
2,000-hour work year. 

(c) The recommended net cost is meant to be the total cost, 
not a cost in addition to what any company is now incurring 
under its existing insurance plan for employes within the 
bargaining unit; therefore any plan which may be agreed 
upon between a company and the union shall not be in addi- 
tion to any existing plan which the company may have but 
in substitution therefor; nor should any company be expected 
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to provide duplicating sickness benefits where provision 
therefor is made by State law, except to the extent that the 
amount agreed on exceeds the amount payable under such 
laws. This will result in a diminution of the cost of the new 
social-insurance plan for all companies which are now Paying 
all or any part of the cost of existing plans, to the extent of 
the amounts of such present costs. 


3. Findings and conclusions on pensions 

(a) The subject of pensions is not bargainable at this time yp. 
der the terms of the reopening clause providing for the right ip 
either party in 1949 to negotiate for a general and uniform 
change in rates of pay and/or for described social insurance, 

(b) However, the subject of pensions is bargainable under 
the law as interpreted by the National Labor Relations Board 
as to all the companies. Pensions are not included in the written 
agreement and “with respect to unwritten terms dealing with 
‘wages, hours and other terms and conditions of employment’ 
the obligation remains on both parties to bargain continy. 
ously.” 

(c) Such pension plans as are now in effect in the basic stee] 
industry were the result of unilateral action by employers and 
are generally inadequate even as a minimum supplement to 
the amounts payable as old-age pensions under the Social 
Security Act, when compared with recognized minimum re- 
quirements of elderly individuals or couples. 

(d) The level of pensions requested by the union in this 
case, however, is higher than that prevailing or agreed on 
where such plans are in effect. 

(e) It is reeommended as fair and equitable under all the 
circumstances that pension plans be established in this in- 
dustry, with the cost to be borne by the employers without 
contribution from the employes. The details of such plans 
should be determined through collective bargaining between 
each company and the union. 

(1) Pensions should be limited in net cost to a maximum of 
about $120 per employe per year, or 6 cents per hour ona 
basis of a 2,000-hour work year. Based on the union’s cost 
estimates, this will provide, when added to average Social 
Security old-age benefits, about $100 per month on retirement 
at age 65 of the average employe. 

(2) The recommended net cost is meant to be the total 
cost, not a cost in addition to what any company is now in- 
curring under its own pension plan for employes within the 
bargaining unit. Therefore any plan agreed upon between a 
company and the union should not be in addition to any exist- 
ing plan which the company may already have, but in substi- 
tution therefor. 

(3) Since the problems involved in a pension program are 
more complicated than those faced in social-insurance pro- 
grams, and because the costs are greater and the program less 
susceptible to change from year to year, it is recommended 
that a joint study in the industry should be made on pensions. 
Such a study is necessary before intelligent bargaining over a 
pension program can be concluded. 

(4) Among the matters which will have to be resolved in 
collective bargaining are these: Should the plan be handled 
through an insurance company or through a trust fund and 
how may the parties participate in the supervision; how shall 
the accrued liability for past service be treated; shall there be 
provision for employes retired through permanent disability 
below the age of 65; what shall be the minimum length of 
service to be eligible for pensions; shall the payments be pro- 
portioned to length of service or amount of income, or shall 
the pensions be at a flat amount; shall withdrawing employes 
have any rights if they leave the company’s employ be- 
fore they are 65; shall retirement at 65 be compulsory or 
shall there be some means provided for making exceptions, 
whether by mutual agreement of the employer and employe, 
or otherwise; and, having agreed on other principles and 
details, how large should the benefits be in light of the 
maximum cost stipulated? 
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). Scope of board findings and recommendations 


|. The findings and recommendations herein contained are 
sed Jargely on evidence relating to 19 leading steel-pro- 
jucing companies as a group, and do not necessarily reflect the 
cumstances of any individual company. Unlike the recom- 
nendations on wage rates and on bargainability, the recom- 
nendations on social insurance and pensions are not intended 
» apply automatically to individual companies. 

3, With respect to those companies which are among the 
soup of 19 leading steel-producing companies, however, there 
sa presumption that the above-mentioned recommendations 
‘this board should apply. In spite of this presumption, there 
hould be a return to collective bargaining in order to provide 
opportunity to each company to prove that the considera- 
ons, conclusions, and recommendations herein discussed are 
in fact not applicable to it. 

3, With respect to companies which are not included in the 
soup of 19 leading steel-producing companies, there should 
be bargaining between the union and each company to ascer- 
win what deviations, if any, should be made from the general 
recommendations. 


E. Collective bargaining 


1. In collective bargaining in the basic steel industry, the 
practice has developed by which almost the entire industry 
generally follows the pattern set by United States Steel Corp. 
and perhaps a few of the other large companies in their con- 
tracts with the union. 

2. Asa result there is frequently little or no serious bargain- 
ing or discussion between most of the individual employers 
and the union. 

3. This practice is clearly a variation from the accepted 
concept of collective bargaining as defined in the statutes and 
interpretations; it tends to promote a feeling of dissatisfaction 
and disharmony between the parties which makes co-operation 
difficult. 

4. Now that the organizational phase of union activities has 
been passed, the field ought to be re-examined to see whether 
the public interest requires any modification in the definition 
and theories of collective bargaining in accordance with the 
new situation faced not only in the steel industry but in othe 
industries where varying kinds of industrywide rather than 
individual collective bargaining have grown up. 





The fact-finding board weighed the over-all effect of 
pay raises at this time in considering the wage issue of 
the steel case. Text of its conclusions, and of the personal 
views of Chairman Daugherty on this point, included as 
a footnote to the report, follows. Mr. Daugherty is a 
professor of economics. He has served on a number of 
Government agencies in Washington. 


The board agrees with the parties that a wage-rate increase 
in the steel industry might well lead to similar increases in 
many other industries. It agrees that the steel industry must 
not be considered in isolation and that the effects of a general 
wage-rate increase on the whole economy must be carefully 
weighed. 

In general, it will be recalled, the union contended that a 
business recession got under way late in 1948 and that a 
general wage-rate ‘increase vould be necessary to keep the 
economy from sliding farther toward a real depression. Official 
Government statistics were presented through the first quarter 
f 1949 showing small declines in employment and in the 
goss national product. In respect to the four main com- 
ponents of gross national product—households’ consumption 
pending, firms’ investment spending, net investment abroad, 
ind Government spending—only the last showed an increase 
oer the 1948 level. The reasons for the decline were said to 
lie mainly in the conditions (wage rates too low in relation to 
product prices) producing an increase in the inequality of 
income distribution, which in turn had led to a dispropor- 
tionate increase in personal saving and firms’ investment, with 
a insufficient rise in consumer purchasing. These trends, 
cording to the union, could be reversed by means of a 
general wage-rate increase. 

Since the time of the union’s original presentation, the De- 
partment of Commerce has published its estimates of gross 
national product for the second quarter of 1949. It appears 
that there was a further small decline in the gross national 
product. Among the four main components, however, there 
was a decrease in spending over that of the first quarter in 
mly one—firms’ gross domestic investment spending. In the 
other three items there were slight increases. Personal saving 
declined somewhat. The great bulk of the drop in firms’ in- 
vestment spending came through their liquidation of inven- 
tories. This liquidation is to be attributed to the “softening” 
or declines of product prices in many markets and to the un- 
certainty about future prices; firms no longer wished to build 
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THE EFFECTS OF A WAGE-RATE INCREASE ON THE ECONOMY AS A WHOLE 


up or hold inventories because they expected no price increases 
and were afraid of further price decreases. 

Thus, in some respects the changes of the first quarter of 
1949 in the components of spending and in the other signifi- 
cant economic items just mentioned have been reversed during 
the second quarter. There are indications of an upturn also in 
published figures on output in the basic industries. But the 
general statistical picture is a mixed one, from which it is im- 
possible to draw conclusions or make predictions. The chiet 
element of doubt is firms’ investment spending. Apparently 
the demand for durable plant and equipment is holding. But 
whether inventory liquidation will proceed further or there will 
be a reversal of this trend depends on an unknown factor: firms’ 
expectations about future prices. Expectations of price stability 
would produce higher but “normal” inventories. Expectations 
of price increases would lead to inventory accumulation. 

The board of course has no way of knowing what the effect 
of a general wage-rate increase on the price expectations of 
firms and households would be. But, after hearing the volu- 
minous testimony of both parties and after studying the data 
mentioned: above, it is of the opinion that either a wage-rate 
increase or a wage-rate decrease would tend to upset any 
balance that the economy, after the conditions of war and post- 
war inflation, might be in process of achieving. The needs of 
the country would be best served now, we believe, by (1) a 
general stability of prices, including the price of labor (except 
in particular situations where inequities not found in the steel 
industry may exist), and (2) an uninterrupted flow of pro- 
ductive activity. The board thinks that the households and 
firms of the country urgently desire such stability, along with 
adequate protection against the hazards of life. There is a def- 
inite possibility that (1) a wage-rate rise in the steel industry 
would lead to demands for similar increases in other industries; 
(2) under present business conditions such demands might be 
resisted by employers; and (3) interruptions to production 
might ensue. Such an eventuality would tend to negate the de- 
sire for stability, security, and full employment. If there were 
a wage-rate rise in steel, and if economic instability were 
thereby engendered, the workers in that industry themselves 
would run the risk of losing more than they had gained. The 
workers in any such basic industry should not overlook the 
possible effects of their actions on the whole economy and 
thus on their own well-being. (See interpretation by Dr. 
Daugherty on pages 62 and 63.) 

(Continued on page 62) 
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In asking steelworkers not to overlook effects of a 
wage rise on the general economy, Chairman 
Daugherty of the President’s fact-finding board ap- 
pended an interpretation dealing with the wage argu- 
ments of both the industry and workers as a foot- 
note to the Report. Other board members, who are 
lawyers, not economists, left the expression of these 
views to the chairman. Text of the footnote follows. 


The material in this footnote contains the economic 
views of the board’s chairman on the arguments of the 
parties in respect to the effect of a wage-rate increase on 
the level of activity in the economy as a whole. (The 
other board members express no views on the material 
in this footnote.) In the absence of knowledge about the 
effect of a wage-rate change on expectations, one is com- 
pelled to turn to the postulates and conclusions of eco- 
nomic theory having to do with the whole economic 
system. This is precisely what the union and the com- 
panies did. Their arguments have already been out- 
lined. It appears that the union’s conclusions were 
based on what might be termed an unorthodox version 
of Keynesian economics. 

In respect to wage theory, this brand of “Keynesian” 
economics holds that (a) during a boom the way to pre- 
vent the onslaught of depression is to raise wage rates; 
and (b) during a recession or depression, the way to ob- 
tain recovery to full employment is to raise wage rates. 
That such an approach may properly be termed “un- 
orthodox” may be concluded from a study of the master’s 
views. Lord Keynes doubted that, given a downswing in 
business activity, a general decrease in wage rates would 
bring recovery. He stated that such a move might worsen 
output and employment because firms might be led to 
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expect further wage-rate cuts and therefore not only pg 
rehire but lay off employes in the hope of obtaining low, 
labor costs in the future. There might be decreases ; 
wage income and a decline in the demand for firny 
products. Keynes also stressed the political impossibjj; 
of obtaining the unions’ consent to wage-rate cuts, By 
Keynes did not, as his unorthodox followers do, ¢laj 
that the proper move during depression is to raise money 
wage rates. He recognized that a wage-rate increag 
means increased costs as well as a possible upward shi 
in wage income and total demand. Instead, he believe 
in a stable level of wage rates, and he relied on defic 
spending and a lowering of the interest rate by goverp 


ment as ways to push the economy toward full outpyp 


and employment. 

The error appears to lie in carrying too dogmatical} 
and rigidly the view of Keynes that wage rates in generd 
are not only an element of firms’ costs but also an ek 
ment in the demand for firms’ products. Many Americal 
“Keynesians” stress the demand side of wage-raj 
changes much more than the cost side. The businessmay 
thinking mainly of his own enterprise and not muc 








about the economy as a whole, emphasizes the cost ele 
ment of such changes. 

Here indeed is the crux of the opposing contentions 
union and companies. The union claimed that a gener. 
wage-rate increase would raise output and employme 
in the economy because it would increase ‘“purchasi 
power,” i.€., consumption spending or demand whi 
in turn would hold investment spending at a stable lev 
Some of the companies’ economists asserted that t 
wage-rate increase would reduce output and employme 
because the increase in the firms’ production costs woul 
lead to product-price increases and thereby reduce pu 








General conclusions 


Inasmuch as the board has found that the economic position 
of the steelworkers, in relation to the positions of other groups 
in the industry and in the economy as a whole, has not changed 
inequitably and to the detriment of the steelworkers, either 
over a period of years or since the most recent wage-rate ad- 
justment was made, and because the board has found that un- 
der present conditions a general wage-rate increase in the 
economy as a whole (the possible effect of an increase in the 
steel industry) is just as likely to affect output and employ- 
ment unfavorably as it is to affect them favorably, the board 
recommends that the union withdraw its demand for a general 
increase in rates of pay. 

But the board would like to make it entirely clear that the 
words “under present conditions” as used several times above 
have real and particular content. These words refer not only to 
the present character of general business conditions in respect 
to the desirability of a general wage-rate increase. They in- 
volve also the status of the steel companies’ profits and the 
relationship between costs and _ steel-product prices. The 
board has found that the use of a substantial portion of 
recent profits for plant modernization and expansion was of 
benefit to the economy and the nation. The only question in 
our minds is whether a larger fraction of the expansion should 
not have been financed by long-term borrowing, thus en- 
abling the payment of higher dividends to stockholders and 
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the creation of reserves for the payment of retirement benefits 
to the industry’s workers. The steelworkers were found to 
have suffered no inequity from these uses. But it is to be 
expected that the modernization and expansion of steelmaking 
capacity will substantially lower costs and thereby increase 
profits considerably, given no decrease in the demand fo1 
steel. If and when this development occurs, the consumers of 
the country will receive measurable benefit, the board believes, 
in the form of lower prices for steel products. And if this does 
not happen, and if business conditions continue to be gener- 
ally favorable, there would appear to be justification for the 
union to renew its demand for larger participation in th 
industry's income. 

The words “present conditions” above, however, do not 
have the same force when applied to the subjects of social in- 
surance and pensions. 

As to these there are two main items to be considered. The 
iirst is the employers’ ability to pay; the second involves cer- 
tain definite social obligations which are owed to workers in 
all industries. By a collective bargaining which recognizes 
both of these considerations, we think that fair and equitable 
conclusions can be reached. 

As to the first consideration, we believe that the steelwork- 
ers are in an inequitable position now vis-d-vis workers in othe 
industries who have systems of social insurance and pensions. 
They are also in an inequitable position vis-d-vis managerial 
employes in many of the steel companies which have provided 
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chases, Output, and employment. A more valid view 
yould seem to be as follows: (a) A wage-rate increase 
does immediately raise the firm’s costs. Whether or not, 
thereafter, the decision makers in firms raise product 
prices and curtail output and employment depends on 
gms’ expe ctations about future wage rates, future prod- 
yct prices, and future demands for their products. If 
gms expect further rises, they will currently expand 
qutput and employment. If they expect product prices 
and wage rates to come down again, they will currently 
decrease output and employment. If they expect no fur- 
ther changes in the above-mentioned items, they will not 
currently raise or lower output and employment. Fur- 
thermore, if the rise in wage rates increases the uncer- 
tainty of business expectations, firms will curtail their 
commitments for the future, which means a decline in 
output and employment. And vice versa. (b) A wage- 
rate increase may or may not increase consumption 
spending and effective demand for firms’ products. The 
bulk of consumption spending is composed of wage in- 
come. Wage income equals wage rates multiplied by 
numbers of hours worked. Higher wage rates mean 
higher wage income only if, after the increase, the num- 


bers of hours worked do not decrease more than propor- 


tinately. Whether or not the work hours decline more 


of less than proportionately or even increase depends on 
the nature of firms’ expectations and on the degree of 
certainty with which firms hold these expectations, as 
explained above. But there is a further element to be 
considered: Suppose that wage income does increase. 
There may still be no increase in consumption spending 
if households expect lower prices or lower employment 
in the future or are uncertain about future prices and 
employment. That is, households may “hoard” rather 
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than spend parts of their larger wage incomes. On the 
other hand, they may not, in which case the rise in wage 
income gets translated into a rise in consumption spend- 
ing, with a consequent tendency toward raising the out- 
put and employment in firms. (c) Under certain condi- 
tions it is possible to predict that a wage-rate increase 
will not decrease employment. Such conditions existed 
during the immediate postwar years, when it was pretty 
clear that there would be a large volume of consumption 
spending (because of unsatisfied wants and unspent in- 
come accumulated during the war) and a large volume 
of investment spending (because of the firms’ need for 
retooling and reconversion). It would also be possible to 
predict that during a pronounced business downswing, a 
wage-rate decrease would further diminish total output 
and employment because of the unfavorable expectations 
it would engender. But during periods like the present, 
when neither a pronounced inflation or deflation are in- 
volved, it appears impossible to foretell what the expec- 
tations of firms and households will be and how certain 
they will be after any general wage-rate increase or de- 
crease. It follows from this that it is impossible to predict 
whether a wage-rate increase will raise or lower or leave 
unchanged the level of output and employment in the 
economy as a whole. (d) The provisions of cash, medi- 
cal, and retirement benefits should increase the amount 
of certainty among households and stabilize their con- 
sumption spending. (e) The immediate need of the 
economy thus appears to be stability in prices, output, 
and employment — “normal” high-level employment 
without inflation. The long-term need is steady economic 
expansion. Because the effects of a wage-rate change 
under present conditions are unpredictable, it seems best 
not to tamper now with the general level of wage rates. 
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substantial pensions for their officers and top executives. And 
we believe that the steel companies do now have the ability 
te provide a system of social insurance and pensions. Although 
their extraordinary reported profits of recent vears have to be 
materially discounted for all the reasons mentioned above, 
they are still substantial. Measured by any standard they 
appear able to bear the comparatively slight increase of labor 
costs involved in the program we recommend. 


What do those costs come to? On the basis of a 2,.000-hour 


work year, which is a high employment year, the gross cost of 
the program, as hereinafter explained in Part V of this report, 
would come to an additional 4 cents per hour per worker for 
social insurance and an additional 6 cents per hour per worker 
for pensions—a total of 10 cents per hour for the program. 
However, some of the companies now have some kind of social- 
insurance plans, and a few have some kind of retirement plans. 
The present cost to the companies of these existing plans 
should be deducted from the 10 cents. Our very rough estimate 
is that the net result would be about 8 cents per hour. Since 
the steelworkers’ present average earnings come conservatively 
to $1.60 per hour, this cost of 8 cents will cause about 5 per 
cent increase in direct labor cost. 

On the liberal assumption that labor costs average 50 per 
cent of total cost (they more likely come closer to 40 per cent) 
this increase in total cost would be only about 2% per cent at 
an operation rate of 2,000 work hours per year. 

The steel companies, under present conditions and under 
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presently foreseeable conditions (which include cost reduc- 
tions because of plant improvements), appear able to afford 
this and still put into effect the price reductions mentioned 
above. 

But social insurance and pensions cannot vary, like wage 
rates, from year to year. They involve long-range considera- 
tions which are not to be strictly limited, as are wage rates, by 
“present conditions” or even immediately foreseeable condi- 
tions. Once installed, they become more or less permanent, 
particularly pensions. That is why the second consideration 
mentioned above—the social obligation—is so important. 

In our consideration of this program we have therefore 
placed much greater emphasis on the social considerations than 
on ability to pay. As hereinafter amplified, we,think that all 
industry, in the absence of adequate Government programs, 
owes an obligation to workers to provide for maintenance of 
the human body in the form of medical and similar benefits 
and full depreciation in the form of old-age retirement—in the 
same way as it does now for plant and machinery. This obli- 
gation is one which should be fulfilled by enlightened business 
management not when everything else has been taken care of 
but as one of the fixed costs of doing business—one of the 
first charges on revenues before profits. It should be viewed 
as somewhat comparable to the necessity of making mainte- 
nance and depreciation allowances on nonhuman machinery. 
In this way practical effect will be given to the modern social 
consciousness on the subject of security for workers in industry. 
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U.S. Can Name Chinese Profiteers . 
To Dump Gold...Hidden Deal for 


Mr. Truman, in private, is happy 
that the fact-finding board he ap- 
pointed in steel recommended against 
a fourth round of wage-rate increases. 
He is a bit tired of the annual attempt 
by union leaders to shove up hourly 
rates of pay, using the White House 
to help them in the process. 


x k * 


Carroll Daugherty, professor of eco- 
nomics at Northwestern University, 
is author of the new policy line that 
calls for unions to forego wage-rate 
increases and to bargain for social- 
insurance plans instead. Professor 
Daugherty, as chairman of the fact- 
finding committee in steel, gave a les- 
son in applied economics to the other 
members of the committee and got 
a unanimous report as a result. 


x * * 


Leon Keyserling, New Dealer mem- 
ber of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, finds himself more 
and more out of tune with other 
members of the Council. Mr. Keyser- 
ling sponsored the idea that the wage 
level should be shoved up through a 
fourth round of hourly-pay raises and 
kept the Council from expressing a 
policy of its own on the issue of wage 
rates. 


xk & 


Top policy advisers at the White 
House on labor matters are becoming 
convinced that something needs to be 
done by Government to break up the 
power that industry-wide bargaining 
gives John L. Lewis in the basic coal 
industry. Official opinion is swinging 
strongly away from the idea that 
labor settlements involving a whole 
industry are a good thing. 


x * * 


Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan still is 
serving as an avenue of approach to 
the President for those who are his 
friends and as a contact man who gets 
things done for those who can get in 
touch with him. The General has not 
suffered any demotion as a result of 
revelations about his activity in doing 
favors for others. 
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Many prominent Democrats are com- 
plaining privately that President Tru- 
man is carrying his grudge against 
Bernard Baruch too far, when he 
makes a public point of removing 
Herman Baruch, Bernard Baruch’s 
brother, as Ambassador to Holland. 
That is described by these Democrats 
as shabby treatment for somebody 
who has given much help to the 
party. 


x & 


Averell Harriman, Marshall Plan rep- 
resentative in Europe, is to get an 
offer as Chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board if Mr. Tru- 
man is unable to convince the Senate 
that it should confirm Mon Wallgren 
for that job. The former Governor of 
Washington still is favored by the 
President even though the Senate 
buried the nomination. 


x * * 


Scientists who advise military serv- 
ices on weapon development have 
been saying for some time that post- 
war defense has developed a big lead 
over offense so far as big bombers are 
concerned. Radar, proximity fuses, 
jet planes, among other things, make 
big, slow bombers a prime target for 
a nation on the defense. 


x * * 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s No. 1 
economic planner, doubts that the 
Labor Government, of which he is a 
part, could survive the hard times in 
Britain that would follow devalua- 
tion of the British pound sterling. 
That explains why Sir Stafford re- 
sisted so strongly the pressure for 
devaluation from the U.S. Treasury, 
the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank. 


x * * 


Missing link in the report first pub- 
lished by top United States and Brit- 
ish officials of plans to deal with 
Britain’s latest crisis was an agree- 
ment—made but not reported—that 
the pound sterling must be devalued 
in relation to the dollar by at least 
20 per cent. 


. . Snyder Threat 
Cheaper Pound 


John Snyder, Secretary of the Tregs. 
ury, let other governments know that 
this country would sell gold for what. 
ever it would bring and not just fo 
dollars, if necessary to keep the Price 
of gold from going higher than $35 
an ounce. U.S. is not willing to pay 
a higher price for all the gold that 
might be offered if other governments 
should seek to force a price rise, 


KK RS 


Ernest Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Min. 
ister, is credited with doing the main 
selling job on the proposition that 
U.S. should take over much of the 
burden of underwriting security in 
India and the Middle East in ex. 
change for the right to invest some 
dollars in that area. Net result would 
be to relieve Britain of a burden and 
supply an added source of dollars. 


xk & * 


Some American officials are skeptical 
of the investment potentialities in 
backward areas of the world, includ- 
ing India, where nationalistic senti- 
ments are strong. To arguments that 
India always has met obligations they 
say the same point was made about 
the Chinese not long ago. 


x kk 


Certain United Nations delegations 
have advised their governments that 
President Truman has assured th 
British that he will use the $75,000; 
000 China-aid fund, inserted in the 
Senate military-aid bill, to take over 
some British obligations in the Fa 
East. 


x kk 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 
has given thought to the idea of nan: 
ing individual Chinese and giving the 
size of the fortunes they have built 
out of U.S. aid, if necessary to coun- 
ter some of the pressure to make othet 
big grants of aid to Chiang Kai-shek. 
Some of the world’s largest personal 
fortunes are reported to have beet 
built in recent years through manip: 
lation of U.S. aid to China. U.S. 
possesses facts about individual Chi 
nese holdings in this country now. 
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IMPRESSION OR FACT? 


Sometimes decisions are made on beliefs and impres- 
sions if facts are not available. For example: a recently 


uncovered fact, contrary to a widespread impression, 
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proves that— 


In no other news magazine, 
no other management magazine 
—and no combination of any of them— 


can your advertisement be seen 


by any appreciable number of the same 


men and women who subscribe to 
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THIS FACT, SCIENTIFICALLY ESTABLISHED BY SURVEYS, 
IS OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO ALL ADVERTISERS SEEK- 
ING AN UNDUPLICATED MARKET OF 350,000 ALERT, IN- 
TELLIGENT, AND FORWARD-LOOKING MEN AND WOMEN. 
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Clay and wood models — created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


These models hide from cameras! 


It’s a rare thing to see a photograph 
like this! For it takes you inside the 
secret room where beautiful new 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler cars first take shape. 


That front end the men are moving 
into place is clay. And the body, which 
looks so real, is wood — meticulously 
carved and finished until you can’t tell 
it from a real car. 


We make many models of all our 
cars, to help our engineers and de- 
signers build into them everything you 
want in a car! First, new designs are 
drawn in full profile on blackboards, 
like the one in the background. Then 
we fashion life-size models by hand 


PRACTICAL 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


—in clay, next in wood, and finally 
in steel. 


We use the models for many pur- 
poses — to check on comfort, driving 
vision and convenience, as well as 
beauty. Stylists work over the lines 
until they are exactly right. Engineers 
make certain they are practical as well 
as beautiful — easy to see out of, to 
drive, to park, to garage. Then — and 
only then!—production begins to roll. 


This is another big example of the 
many ways we use practical, creative 
imagination at Chrysler Corporation 
to build cars that are just as advanced 
in styling as they are in performance. 
Our dealers can show you how supe- 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


rior value is reflected in the well-bred 
beauty of the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. 


~ 


A lot of planning and study went into the well- 
bred beauty that makes you want to own the great 
new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars. 
Designers and engineers worked with many models 
to create cars that are not only better to look at 
. . . but easier to drive! 
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